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This book on fences, gates, trellises and 
other garden items is in reality a companion book 
to "Garden Furniture". The make-it-yourself items 
described in these pages are the luxury items that 
will lift your garden out of the prosaic and make 
it a focal point of interest and beauty, the high 
Spot in your neighborhood. 


In these 96 pages The Home Workshop Library 
nas assembled 57 individual articles, each one 
carefully screened and chosen for its general excel- 
lence and lucidity of detail. The projects covered 
include arbors and trellises, gates, fences, garden 
Shelters, terraces, rock gardens, walks, lawn and 
garden novelties, barbecues, garden pools, green- 
houses, garden lights. More than 350 illustrations 
Simplify the easy-to-follow construction details. 


"A thing of beauty is a joy forever" will truly 


characterize: your garden when you have enhanced it 
in one or more of the ways this handy book shows 
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UGEESTIONS 
for ¥ OUR GARDEN 


Trellises and 
arbors. for 
clinging, climb. 
ing plants are 
not hard to 
make and, us- 
ually, a few 
sticks nailed 
together at 
right angles to 
each other will 
make a very 


satisfactory 


job. 


T IS NOT the size of the 
house we live in that gives it 
value; nor is it so much the 

location, for we can make our 
own location. Even hard-head- 
ed bankers, business men, real 
estate dealers know that taste- 
ful surroundings, settings, en- 
vironment can make a home 
worth three times as much in 
market value as the same struc- 
ture would be worth on a bare 
lot. To build your home within 
an already created setting, or to 
create your own setting with 
fast-growing perennials, shrubs 
and trees, is just as logical as 
framing a plain picture to trans- 
form it into a thing of beauty. 
Opportunities to start that 
outdoor living room offer them- 
selves in abundance this year. 
Nurserymen have enlarged their 
stocks of hardy perennials suited 
to each locality and can advise 
you best on just which sorts to 
choose. Plants, once rare and 
expensive, are now to be had in 
abundance. You may plant your 


living room scenery 
either from nursery stock 
direct, or may purchase 
bulbs, seeds, roots and begin 
with a smaller start. 

One famous horticulturist has 
said that it is easier to move 
plants about on a piece of paper, 
with a pencil and eraser for 
tools, than to move them with a 
shovel and wheel-barrow. He 
was emphasizing the value of 
planning your home-ground de- 
velopment on paper before start- 
ing the work in a haphazard or 
illogical way. 

Although we are principally 
interested in the private area at 
the side or rear of the lot, yet our 
paper planning should include 
the entire domain. A few gen- 
eral rules for its layout will not 
be amiss. 

The front lawn, great or small 
in area should be planned with 
an open center, a broad piece of 
good turf like the unbroken 
green baize of a billiard table. 
Mass plantings and hedgings 
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A LIVING 


THE Onprr 


A home, a garden, a dog, 
left alone, allowed to 
seclusion of your own 
can you 


are placed 
around this area 
partly conceal- 
ing, partly revealing it from the 
road. No circular or geometri¢ 
flower beds should be cut into 
the center of this space. 
Foundation plantings give thé 
house an appearance of resting 
easily on the ground and elim- 


ROOM Ix 


AlReecece 


and peace of mind, to be 
think and bask in the 
back yard; what better 
suggest ? 


inate abruptness. They 
should not be so dense as 
to entirely hide the ground 
line, nor so high-growing 
as to shade lower 
‘story windows. 
Vines may be plant- 


ed to climb up the outer chim- 
hey wall and to trail along the 
eaves of the porch. Flowering 


Shrubs are good foundation 


plants, with scatterings of dwarf 
evergreens between. 


Above all things, the front or 
Public area of the home lot 
Should be kept open and invit- 
ing. Trees may be planted to 
frame the front of the house, 


butshould 
not hide it. 
Shade trees 
alongthe 
outer edge 
will benefit 
passersby. 
Paths lead- 
ing to the 
front entrance should be laid in 
long, sweeping curves, if pos- 
sible, rather than in dead-on 
straight lines. 

The home grounds are ideally 
divided into four parts; the 
front yard or public area; the 
side yard, or semi-public area; 
which may include a driveway 
to a garage; the rear service 
area with vegetable garden and 
laundry enclosure, and the rear 
lot or private play area where 
the outdoor living room is to be 
located. 

In city lots or suburban areas 
where space is quite limited and 
the outlines are hard rectangles, 
a formal planning may be ad- 
vantageous. This means that 
geometrical lines and balance 
are to be used throughout. Cen- 
ters of interest such as pools, 
sun-dials and garden seats are 
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placed carefully on an axis line: 
lawn areas and plantings are 
balanced equally on each side. 
The formal scheme tends to re- 
duce the danger of crowding too 
many things in the small area. 

The informal living room, on 
the contrary, is more like a smal] 
open park without definite shape 
and with no regular geometric 
patterns in walks, beds, borders 
or placing of furniture. Its paths 
curve wherever there is an ex- 
cuse for curving. Sometimes ex- 
cuses can be made where they 
did not originally exist. The 
boundary planting is along 
gracefully curved lines showing 
variety in height, and an “‘organ- 
ized irregularity.”” Here again, 
open areas of turf are essential 
to good taste just as open floor 
space is necessary indoors. 

Fences to bound the lot or 
keep out intruders are not re- 
quired. Hedges, either formally 
trimmed, or uneven in height, 
serve the same purpose but ac- 
complish far more. They screen 
out unsightly views, discourage 
intrusion, and are things of 
beauty in themselves—a frame 
for your picture. Barberry can 
be made as protective as barbed 
wire when it is needed. 

Your children may play in in- 
formal clothes, the entire fam- 
ily may take its sun-baths in this 
outdoor living room, properly 
secluded. Screen plantings will 
hide bare, unattractive build- 
ings, garages and the like. They 
act also as a windbreak to pro- 
tect the flowering path borders 


and mass plantings within the 
enclosed areas. 

Part of the screen plantings 
may be useful and beautiful fruit 
trees and berry bushes. That is 
the joy of planning, the vision- 
ing of combining beauty with 
utility. Trees serve several pur- 
poses. They give shade, add in- 
terest to a sky-line, mark bor- 
ders, act as windbreaks and are 
of beauty in themselves. Shrubs 
add furnishing to an area, make 
boundaries real, fill hollow 
spaces, offer blooms and fruits. 

In English garden-enclosures 
one finds gravel paths bordered 
with low-growing annuals of 
delicate hues. To one side of the 
path is usually a turf area; to 
the other side, massed plantings 
of perennials, mounting in steps 
as to height until the outer wall 
is reached, this latter being cov- 
ered with trailing roses or berry 
vines. 

Hardy perennials to meet 
your taste in all color combina- 
tions, and with some succession 
of season, may be best had from 
your local nurseryman. Of iris, 
gladioli, peonies, delphinium, 
alone there are hundreds of va- 
rieties. 

A well-laid plan of an in- 
formal outdoor living room may 
be much the shape of a tiny lake 
in a hilly country and the lake 
bordered by inlets, peninsulas, 
bayous. The large central turf 
area is the lake proper, the 


An interesting artificial terrace built up of stones and filled with earth 
will add a distinctive touch to any home grounds 


bayous are the little grottos and 
surprise corners of your garden. 
The peninsulas are the mass 
plantings which jut out into the 
turf area and make its outline 
highly irregular. 

In considering the matter of a 
path we may prefer a meander- 
ing walk down 
one side of the 
area as best, and 
may well hesi- 
tate at throwing 
a path across 
the center of the 
turf, unless there 
is some logical 
excuse for it. 
Paths may be 
made of crushed 
rock and gravel, 
or sand, or they 
may be laid in 
flagstones. Saw- 
dust and tiny sea shelis have 
been successfully used _ for 
surfacing. In any case, we 
should consider ease of use 
of the lawn-mower, weedless- 
ness, and durability in any work 
with paths. Good, sound turf 
makes paths unnecessary. A few 
flag-stones, only, merely sug- 
gesting the starting of a path, 
will often serve the suggestion 
sufficiently. 

In the bayous, the grottos, 
near the shade of trees, you may 
place your garden furnishing 
bits. There may be a lily pool 
in one, a sun-dial in another, a 
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table and a group of chairs in 
another, all pleasant surprises 
and delightful retreats. Garden 
chairs and tables may be re- 
fabricated and repainted from 
attic discards. We should not 
fail to have some sort of little 
table in the proximity of chairs, 
and it should go without saying 
that no kind of veneered furni- 
ture should be used out-doors, as 
it will be speedily. worthless for 
anything but firewood. 
Rectangular city lots, or small 
suburban lots must, of course, 


* remain rectangular as they face 


the outside world; but inside, 
massed plantings may give the 
same suggestion of a level turf 
pool, with a bit of sculpture or 
shrub here or there to give ex- 
cuse for curved paths. Still 
smaller areas may call upon the 
Spanish patio idea for inspira- 
tion, a paved area with a pool in 
the center edged with border 
plants. The outer edges of the 
area are planted in borders and 


Where there are chairs there should be a table of 


some kind 


pockets of earth and _ trailing 
vines are much used for soften- 
ing bare, enclosing walls. A 
single tree, even in so cramped 
a space is a godsend and as- 
sumes a large importance in the 
scheme, 

Wherever we live, whatever 
our availabie landscape area, let 
us plan on paper and then plant 
in the soil. A home, a garden, 
a dog, and peace of mind, to be 
let alone, allowed to think, al- 
lowed to bask in our outdoor liv- 
ing room; we may be confident 
that in our own back lots we ca 
find the real El Dorado. 


GARDEN 
ARBORS | 


Covered with flowering vines, the arbor 


makes a bower of colorful beauty and a 
shaded place to rest and read. 


HE easily made per- 
gola type of arbor 
shown on this page 

will enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of any garden 
and is made from stock 
that is carried on hand in 
any lumber yard. Since 
its construction does not 
require any joinery or 
even bandsaw work, any- 
one can build it. 

The four upright posts 
are 2 by 4’s, each 7 ft. 
long, and two 14-ft. 
pieces can be bought and 
cut in half. Each end 
pair is spaced 33 in. apart 
by means of two pieces 
of 2 by 4, each 5 ft. long, | . 
that are nailed to each side of the 
uprights. These spacers also serve 
as supports or purlins for the two 
crosspieces, which are 7 ft. long 
and made from 2 by 6-in. stock. 
The ends of both the 2 by 4 spac- 
ers and the 2 by 6 crosspieces are 
scalloped, as shown in the cCetail 
by means of a bandsaw and a 
wood rasp or a draw knife. The 


acter 


An arbor and trellis partaking of the pergola char- 
adds a beautifying touch to any grounds and 


provides a comfortable resting place. 


crosspieces can be nailed or bolted 
to the uprights, as desired, al- 
though the use of bolts is recom- 
mended. The 2 by 4 spacers serve 
to keep the arbor from swaying 
or springing in a high wind. 
Seven lattice strips each, 5 ft. 
long, are nailed across the top as 
a support for vines, which find 
their way to the top by means of 


“Typical pergola construc 


tion. = 
similar latticework on the sides. 
Fourteen horizontal strips will be 
required, seven to each side, 40 
in. long. Two vertical 
strips 6 ft. long are need- 
ed for each side. In nail- 
ing these strips at the 
intersections, the work 
should be “bucked up” 
by holding the head of a 
hammer or some other 
heavy iron _ object—a 
brick will answer—as 
otherwise, driving nails 
through the thin, unsup- 
ported strips, will be dif- 
ficult and, possibly, result 
in breaking them. 

The seats should pre- 
sent no difficulty, and the 
braces can be made of 
either wood or iron. 

A form of anchoring 
the arbor is shown, al- 
though this is not so desirable as 
setting the posts in the ground 
and filling in around them with 
concrete. Stakes are driven into 
the ground and the corner posts 
nailed or bolted to these. If bolts 
and washers are used at any place 
in the construction of this or simi- 
lar exposed work it will be found 
worth while to coat them with a 
mixture of red lead and linseed 
oil or, even paint, before they are 
made up, in order to prevent ugly 
streaks of iron rust from disfigur- 
ing the white coat of the finished 
work. 

Posts for supporting the family 
clothesline are almost a necessity 
in every garden, yet there is no 
reason why they should not be 
made as an ornamental touch to 
the garden. 

The illustration shows how this 
objective is very easily arrived at 
by attaching a substantial hori- 
zontal crosspiece not lighter than 


Here is a simple trellis that serves as 


a. support for the family laundry. 

Hooks are attached to the ends of the 

horizontal crosspiece for holding the 
clothesline. 


2 by 4, to the post and nailing on 
a few lattice strips. Galvanized 
hooks—one at each end of the 
crosspiece—are added to hold the 
line. Bolts should be used for at- 
taching the crosspiece, since nails 
will quickly work loose, especially 
if the tension on the line is not 
uniformly applied. 

The third example for a garden 
arbor is a bit more ambitious than 
any of the others, since curved 
segments are required to make the 
semicircular head. It is not im- 
possible to work these out by hand 
tools, but a good jigsaw or a band- 
saw will make this part of the 
work a great deal easier and re- 
quire less afterwork in the form 
of finishing. 

In general, the construction of 
this, as well as most other arbors 
and trellises involves only the sim- 
plest carpentry. The structure is 
supported on four posts about 4 in. 
by 4 in. finished size, with 2 by 
4’s along the top. End arches of 
1-in. material are cut in three sec- 
tions on a 2 ft. 10-in. outside ra- 
dius, tied together with iron plates 
screwed to the inside. Five other 
arches are bent from 14 in. by 
1-14 in. spruce, pine or other suit- 
able material. These should be 
thoroughly steamed before any at- 
tempt is made to bend them. A 
simple way to do this is to place 
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the strips, one or two at a time, in 
a 7-ft. section of old downspout, 
or a long box, and insert the spout 
of the teakettle in the lower end. 
The assembled end-arches can be 
used for bending-forms. Place 
them in the hot sun or a heated 
room until they have set to shape. 
In making the fan decorations at 
the arch-ends, thirteen strips 14 
in. by 1-14 are nailed on radially, 
the outer ends spaced about 9 in. 
apart on centers, and the converg- 
ing ends tapered and nailed to a 
semi-circular block cut on a 9 in. 
radius. A second block of 6 in. 
radius is nailed over the strips. 
Before installing the lattice 


work on the sides, build in the 
benches. If you wish to avoid a 
mitreing job at the inner corners 


Seat-construction detail. Removing 

the support, the seat can be dropped 

in the fall and protect it from the 
weather. 
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you need not put a bench across 
the back. The curved bench ends 
are sawed with coping, keyhole, 
jig or band-saw from 3/,-in. stock, 
and cleats are nailed to the inside, 
as shown to support seat and back 
and to tie them to the front cor- 
ner posts. A pair of supports for 
each mitred end are cut as shown. 
Note that a 14-in. opening is al- 
lowed between the seat and back 
for water to run off. 

The tool rack is simply a hori- 
zontal 1 by 6-in. board installed 
across the back near the top, with 
notches cut to receive the tool 
handles. A 9-in. board is supported 
above this for rain protection. In 
cutting notches and locating the 
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roof, adapt it to the tools that are 
to be carried. END ARCHEY CUT IN 
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walls and car and other accommo- 
dations just aren’t built. With the 
little shed, however, one need only 
to push the business end under 
the roof, support the handle from 
the ground, and it is safe from 
summer rains, as moisture will 
not damage the handle. 

If you decide to lay a brick or 
flagstone floor this work, of 
course, should be finished after 
the corner posts are erected. The 
posts, by the way, should be set 
18 in. deep and, whether in soil or 
concrete, should be coated with 
tar to forestall decay. And don’t 
overlook diagonal braces for the 
framework at the top corners. 

White is probably the most pop- 
ular color for this type of garden 
structure, though a weathered 
stain is not without attraction. 
Before setting out vines along the 
sides first dig pits about 18 in. 
deep and a foot wide, and fill with 
well fertilized soil. It will more 
than repay you in the rapid 
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and other trellises are: rambler 
and other climbing roses, clematis, 
hyacinth bean, Dutchman’s pipe, 
moon vine, trumpet vine, wisteria, 
woodbine, hops, and even grape- 
vines have the merit of furnish- 
ing shade as. well as fruit. In 
some cases also, dwarf fruit 
trees may be planted along the 
== — sides and back and their branches 
9°/SQUARES : 

ON CENTERS trained to provide a leafy screen, 
as well as fruit. Gourds are al- 
ways interesting too, and the 
often odd shapes and highly-col- 
ored fruits can be put to numer- 
ous practical applications about 
the home. 
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ARCH ENTRANCE To YARD 


OR GARDEN 


an arbor, a gate or an entrance, or several of 
these to perk up the appearance of your lawn 
and garden. The plans shown here were chosen 
because they are simple and inexpensive to build, 
yet they will add a bright touch to an otherwise 
dull yard. If you can man a saw and drive a nail, 
you will experience no difficulty with the lawn orna- 
ments shown here. You don’t even need to fear 
the curves, for light wood bends easily. 
Most of the drawings are self-explanatory, but 
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a few generally helpful hints are offered. All lum- 
ber should be surfaced on four sides. Then merely 
cut to length and nail together. 

The height of your picket fence will be deter- 
mined by the privacy you desire. An average height 
is 36’. In the lower left hand corner, several types 
of pickets are shown. 

Trellises provide a double purpose—to relieve 
an uninteresting space—to furnish support for a 
climbing vine. The two below in the center of 
the page are simple and based on squares. Be 
sure all pieces are at right angles. 

Various styles of pickets and gates are shown, and 
any one, or any combination, will add attractiveness 
to your yard. A gate such as the one at the top, left. 
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T does not appear that build- 
ing a simple trellis for vines 
or plants of more or less 

rambling habit would be a very 
complicated matter, nor is it. Ap- 
parently the greatest difficulty be- 
setting the way of the amateur 
trellis builder is the selection of 
a suitable design. 

Obviously, the simplest trellis 
for a climbing plant would be a 
simple stake with a number of 
crosspieces or, for some types of 
vines, the latter could even be dis- 
pensed with. 

It will be noted that the trellis 
designs given are merely sugges- 
tive as to dimensions because the 
height can be increased and cer- 
tain of them widened so as to 
make arched entrances to the gar- 
den, etc. 

The lattice strips or- 
dinarily used for the ra 
purpose are about % 
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by 114 in., and can be had from 
almost any lumber yard in the 
land, so the matter of material is 
easily solved, cypress or redwood 
being best. For making the 
arched heads and fillets shown in 
some of the designs, it will be 
necessary to cut these in segments 
to the same width as the lattice 
strips from boards of the same 
thickness, as shown in the con- 
struction of the arbor seat. 

The strips are merely nailed 
together and the finished job is 
usually painted with several! coats 
of white paint. 

In erecting a trellis there are 
two methods ordinarily followed. 
They are fastened directly to 
buildings or, if they must stand 
in the open, one or more posts or 

stout stakes are set 
into the ground on op- 
posite sides and the 
trellis attached to 
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these. There is one thing to bear 
in mind when fastening trellises 
to a house or other building— 
don’t fasten them so securely that 
they can’t be removed without 
wrecking them, because you may 
decide to paint the building, in 
which case the trellis would have 
to come down. 

Frequently a fence or screen 
is desired for some purpose or 
other about the home grounds. 
This may be merely an ornamen- 
tal separation of the lawn and 
front-yard from the kitchen gar- 
den or to conceal the family wash 
as it proudly flaps in the breezes 
or again, it may hide a garage 
or some other outbuilding that is 
no particular improvement to the 
landscape. 

The design shown in the draw- 
ing is one that is very simple to 
build and an ornamental flourish 
is given by the turned wood 


A 


ENLARGED 
SECTION 


on a power jigsaw. change its location. If, on the 
They can also be cut other hand, the seat and back 
trellis are omitted, a considerable 
amount of cross-bracing and re- 
inforcing is removed and it will 
be weakened to a point where all 
four posts must be sunk in the 
ground. | 
Cypress is the preferable wood 
to use for all outdoor structures 
of this type on account of its 
weather and rot resisting proper- 
ties, but, if cypress is unobtain- 
able, pine or fir can be used 
instead. 
When setting up pieces of out- 
door ornamentation such as the 
combination seat and ar- 
bor shown here, it is a good 
> idea to cut the posts to just 
the necessary length above 
ground, making no provi- 
sion for having them enter 
the ground. To anchor the 
structure in 
place, sink 
long pieces of 
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finials that top off the panel 
supports. 

As in the case of trellises 
such a screen can be built to 
any length or height merely 
by altering the dimensions to 
meet your particular require- — 
ments, but one will naturally in- on a bandsaw. 
crease the width of the panels if The curves on 
the height is extended beyond the projecting 
that given, in order to pre- supports offer | 
vent the effect of the posts being noserious diffi- | 
set too closely together. culties—if- | 

As suggested in the drawing, they do, they 
the austerity of the lattice strips will look but 
crossing each other at right little less at- 
angles can be greatly relieved by tractive if left 
inserting short pieces at either square. 
or both top or bottom and the The rest of 
ends of these can be either plain the construc- 
or pointed. tion is arrived 

The top of the screen is fine at simply 
ished off with a cap molding, as enough by reference to the 
shown in the detail drawing, design and the dimensions 
while the lower ends of the strips given. 
rest on a 1 by 4-in. horizontal It will be noted that 
strip beveled on the top faces. while this is a combina- 

Dimensions for the finials are tion arbor and seat, the 
given in the drawings and these seat and the trellis at the 
are attached to the post by dow- rear can be omitted with- 
els. Capitals for the posts are out otherwise altering the 
made by nailing two blocks to- design and one has either 
gether, as in the drawing. The a gateway to his premises 
seat arbor illustrated is a bit or to the garden as he 
more ambitious undertaking, but chooses to use it, again de- 
to one with a beautiful garden monstrating that a sin- 
and a justifiable pride in it, one gle idea can be altered to 
that is well worth making. The suit many purposes. 
only point where careful work- If the structure is to be 
manship or any special skill is re- made as illustrated it will 
quired is in cutting and fitting the not be necessary to set the 
segments of the arched head. corner posts in the ground 
This can be done-by laying out because it will be a rigid, 
the segments on a board of suit- self-supporting structure 
able width and cutting them out and one that can be moved 
with a compass saw or, better, about as one may desire to 
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2 by 4-in., or other suitable stock, 
into the ground alongside the po- 
sition of each post of the struc- 
ture, and preferably on _ the 
insides of the posts. Let each 
piece stand up above ground 
about 8 in., drill holes through 
these pieces and through the bot- 
tom ends of the posts, and bolt 
the posts to the ground 
anchors. 

One reason for doing this is 
that the ends of the posts, if set 
into the ground, will eventually 
rot at the ground line, although 
the time when this will occur can 
be staved off if the posts are 
thoroughly painted before being 
set. By the method outlined 
above, however, any rotting that 
takes place will be in the ground 
pieces, and will not affect the 
posts at all. So that the only 
pieces that should ever need to be 
replaced will be the comparatively 
cheap 2 by 4’s, instead of the 
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posts which may have a lot of 
work on them. 

The pieces set into the ground 
to serve as anchor posts should 
be thoroughly painted and al- 
lowed to dry before they are 
driven in. Holes are drilled for 
them with a post-hole auger, at 
least 3 ft. into the ground or be- 
low the local frost line, so that 
the frosts of winter will not heave 
them unduly and make it neces- 
sary to re-plumb the structure 
every spring. Even if they do 
heave a little, the task of re- 
plumbing the structure can be 
made child’s play if the holes in 
the ends of the anchor pieces are 
slotted about 14 in. long, so that 
a certain amount of adjustment 
may be had. This slotting of the 
holes in the anchor posts is also 
a good idea where the ground on 
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which the arbor is to be set is 
rather irregular, or where there 
is a slope to the surface. Then, 
instead of a lot of juggling to get 
the seat or the top of the arbor 
level, a little adjustment with 
the bolts is all that is necessary. 
Daub a liberal amount of paint in 
the slots and around the bolts and 
nuts after tightening, to prevent 
rust marks. 

For the prevention of rust 
marks on trellises and arbors that 
are painted white, use brass or 
galvanized screws’ throughout 
when putting them together. If 
plain iron nails or screws aré 
used it will only be a short time 
before the structure is covere 
with ugly rust streaks, and ne 
amount of paint over the screW 
or nail heads seems to cure thé 
trouble. 


Improve Your Home Grounds 
New Versions of Lattice 


HE modern lattice fence is 
quite a different thing from the 
old fashioned criss-cross affair. 


It uses right combinations of line and 
space which relieve it of monotony 


and deadness. When one considers 
that lattice work has as its function 
the support of plants and a decora- 
tive background for garden and yard, 
it must have beauty as well as sturdi- 
ness. 


Easily Constructed 


The designs shown here are 
easily constructed and as prac- 
tical as they are attractive. The 
lattice are spaced so as to lend 
sufficient support to climbing 
plants and vines and placed 
close enough together at the 
base to keep out small pests 
and keep in small pets. Trel- 
lises for supporting single 
climbing plants are also being 


modernized and when properly placed 
they add charm to any garden. 

For the fence rails, 1” x 4” ma- 
terial should be used, and for the 
cross pieces, 1” x 2” strips are best. 
These are nailed together at the in- 
tersections. 


Made of Stock Material 


The small trellises are built of 
standard lattice strips with a horizon- 
tal piece of 1” x 2” material at the 
base. One of the designs shown fea- 
tures a butterfly that fits into a square 
in the center of the trellis. It should 
be painted in bright colors to give life 
and attractiveness to the job. 


To preserve lattice which is 
exposed to the elements the 
year around, a thorough paint- 
ing is essential. This should 
consist of at least two coats of 
outside house paint with a 
primer of white lead and oil. A 
finishing coat of spar varnish 
or deck paint protects it better. 

Placed in the right places in 
the garden, with attractive 
climbing plants trained over 
them, these trellises add charm 
and beauty to the landscape. 


A\ 


to within four or five inches of the 
ground level to make it more secure. 
Then the beans are planted around it 
the same as you would an ordinary 
beanpole. 

The trellis beanpole has several ad- 
vantages outside of its superiority in 
appearance over the ones cut in the 

(Continued on page 632) 


The row of trellises add to the beauty of the garden early in the season as a white 
background to the border of flowers. 


"Trellis for Your GARDEN 


A bolt is driven thru just below the saw 
cuts to prevent splitting when the top is 
spread. 


7x1" stock. Finished, the spread 
across the top of the trellis is three 
foot eight inches. A piece of lattice 
slightly longer than the. width of the 
trellis is marked off into six parts and 
— ee eee ee §6cdeepry notched to hold the spread 
Four cuts on the home workshop saw trellis in position while nailing on the 
ee te eee crosspieces. A trellis purchased at the 
lumber yard is usually bored and the 
crosspieces run thou the uprights but 
more strength is obtained by nailing. 
When completed the whole thing is 
given at least two coats of outside 
white paint. Three is better. 
As beans are heavy in good years 
the trellis is set rather deep in the 


gardens can still 

add beauty to the backyard 

even though you plant more 
vegetables and less flowers. Just back 
of our border of Sweet William, As- 
ters, Delphinium, Phlox and Zinnias 
we set a row of trellis. And. on these 


| ae . ‘ eround. We use a crowbar to make A notched stick holds the spread up- 
| patcoreallacs see ae arias A Se the hole and pack in small.stones wp, . Zeets ™ Poeltion fer nelling on the crogs- 
white painted trellis makes a pleasing ee ae ees vale pieces. 


| picture in early summer and as the 
season progresses the green foliage of 
the vines provides an attractive back- 
| ground for the brighter colors of the 
flowers that border the garden. 

The trellises we use are a home- 
made affair, cut from 3 x 7” cedar 
boards, 8’ long. Four cuts on the 
home workshop saw carried down to 
within two feet of the end make the 
six upright pieces to be fanned out 
for the finished trellis. Before spread- 
ing however we bore a hole edgewise 
thru the board just below the cuts 
and drive a bolt in to keep the base 
from -splitting. Sharpening the end 
that goes in the ground makes the 
trellis easier to handle when it is set. 

The two crosspieces measure 3’ in 


ntinued 


on page 20 


3 


Ns Later in the season the heavy foliage helps to hide the less attractive vegetables and 
length and 14% in length and are conceal the weeds that get beyond the limited time available to the home gardener. 
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Trellises for Your Garden 
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HILE one usually thinks of a trellis as 

being a support for a climbing plant, it is 

also used as an ornament to make an in- 
teresting space which might otherwise appear bar- 
ren. 

The grade and kind of lumber has much to do 
with the wearing qualities of the finished pieces. 
Trellises can be made from pine, cypress, western 
cedar, or fir. It is often possible to find enough 
lumber around scrap heaps in the cellar or around 
new buildings to supply enough material for all the 
trellis construction needed to provide an average 
sized yard. 

General requirements for all wood used in trellis 
or lattice construction should be finished on four 
sides, smooth and even, before being put together 
and given a priming coat of paint. The latter is 
necessary because after assembly there are lapping 
spaces, impossible to paint later, and without the 
priming coat these would have a tendency to warp 
and check. 

Drawing, Fig. 1, shows the design of a simple 
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trellis which can be used at the side of 
a garage, window, or each side of a 
doorway. Dimensions have been given 
upon the space to be filled. Size of 
stock should be 3% inches thick and 
1¥% or 2 inches wide. In general, how- 
ever, a lattice looks better if the open 
spaces are in some such proportion as 
6 inches by 8 inches or 7 x 10 inches, 
rather than square. This makes a bet- 
ter design. 

The uprights, or the long pieces, 
should be 2 or 3 inches wide, depend- 
ing upon the size of the whole trellis, 
and at least 34 inches thick for stiff- 
ness. The horizontal pieces should 
be the same in thickness but could be 
smaller in width. 

The design for a more elaborate 
trellis is shown in drawing, Fig. 2. 
While there is considerable work in 
the building of it, no difficulties will 
arise, for the construction is simple. 
The general dimensions as well as the 
sizes of the material are optional with 
the builder. (Some are given in the 
drawing, but they are merely a guide 
to the proportions and may be varied 
to suit individual tastes. ) 

The main posts, about 4 or 6 inches 
square, or round cedar logs of the 
same size, should be set in the ground 
upori embedded rocks or in a concrete 
base. The construction, being without 

Continued on page 20 


Continued from page 19 


side bracing, is apt to be unsteady if 
not firmly fixed at the bottom. 
Four horizontal pieces, 2 x 2 inches, 
are spaced and nailed between the 
posts at required distances. On these, 
space and nail the vertical pieces, 
forming the main part of the trellis. 
The two wings, or fences, of the trel- 
lis are the next to construct. Set 
posts, 2 x 2 inches, in the ground, as 
described previously, at proper dis- 
tance and angle. Between these, set 


the rails to hold the pickets, and nail 
in place. The pickets may then be 
nailed to any desired space and design. 
The tops of all posts should be capped 
allowing some overhang .. . 34 or 1 
inch stock would be suitable. 
Trellises are generally painted with 
a white, cream, or green paint made 
with white lead and oil, but attractive 
results can often be obtained through 
the use of stain or shingle creosote 
mixture, since the trellis can then be 


colored to blend with the background. 
If your woodwork is painted with a 
priming coat before it is assembled 
and then with two additional coats 
after, with an occasional repainting, 
your garden woodwork should last 
for many years without repair. 

The trellises described here should 
make an interesting spring home 
workshop job for those desiring to 
beautify their garden and ‘is one that 
is not too complicated for the amateur. 


Trellis for Your Garden 
Continued from page 18 


back wood lot. If carefully cleaned and 
stored in the winter it will outlast several 
poles. We have also found that they en- 
hance the general appearance of the gar- 
den late in the season when the weeds get 
beyond us because of our limited garden- 
ing time and they serve to screen the less 
attractive looking vegetables that we 
grow. Last, but far from least is the 
greatly increased crop of beans per pole, 
as if the lowly bean appreciated its aris- 
tocratic new setting and doubled its yield. 
The full pans that the housewife picks at 
canning time bring a smile to her face. 
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An Easily Made Fan Trellis 
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HE graceful fan-shaped rose 
trellis is an attractive addition to 
the home grounds. Placed according 
to some prearranged garden plan, 
their white painted arms offer a dig- 
nified and pleasing contrast to the 
green shrubbery of the grounds. 
The design shown, while it is the 
one most commonly used, is capable 
of considerable modification if the 
builder so desires. It is used here to 
illustrate the ordinary methods of con- 
struction used on this type of trellis. 
The hinged feature at the bottom 
is a very practical addition to the de- 
sign as it permits swinging the trellis 
down and out of the way without 
damage to. the vines, in order to paint 
or repair the building. The use of a 
door butt hinge screwed flat on the 
outside is recommended for this job. 
The loose pin allows the removal of 
the trellis, for painting or storage, 
without disturbing the part that is 
sunk into the ground. 


Constructin g the Trellis 


To construct the trellis of solid 
stock, use a piece of 1” x 8” some 6’ 
to 8’ long. Bore 3%” holes, from edge 
to edge, through the stock to take the 
two dowel rods, used to hold the leaves 
apart, and the bolt at the bottom that 
holds the piece from splitting. 

Next divide the board into some 
sixteen or eighteen strips, marked to 
the dimensions shown. Rip the stock 
on these marks with a sharp thin 
bladed saw. A small band or cir- 


cular saw is excellent for this pur- 
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pose, but a hand rip saw will do. The 
bolt at the bottom should be drawn up 
loosely before the leaves are spread. 

The 3¢” dowels used to spread the 
leaves should be sanded slightly until 
they pass snugly through the 3” 
holes in the board. In placing the 
dowels, push them through the stock 
until the center of the dowel is on 
the center strip where it is held in 
place with a temporary brad. Start 
spreading the leaves a little at a time 
until the proper spacing is found. 
Work one side at a time and fasten 
the leaves to the dowels with small 
brass nails such as are used on 
weather stripping. 

After the leaves are fastened, the 
bottom part is cut off and the hinge 
fitted. 

The’ alternate method of construc- 
tion is to rip or purchase seventeen or 
eighteen 14” x 1” strips and bore the 
holes from a pattern. This method 
has some advantage over the first 
method, inasmuch as broken or de- 
fective pieces are easily removed. 
Two bolts should be used where the 
strips meet at the bottom and the 
lower section should be constructed 
of solid stock. 

The trellis may be constructed of 
any straight grained clear lumber, 
preferably white pine, redwood, 
spruce or cypress. The lower section 
that is buried in the ground should 
be well soaked in creosote and the 
upper part painted with three coats 
of white paint. The last one to be a 
gloss coat.—F. C. 
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GATES .... 


Gates suggest privacy 
and they have the virtue 
of eabtly communicating 
this desire to intruders, 
beside keeping our own 
children and pets within 
bounds. 

A gate may be as sim- 
ple or as elaborate as one 
chooses to make it, but 
they should always be in 


harmony with their sur- 
roundings as, obviously, a 
rustic enclosure and gate 
would be badly out of 
character against a back- 
ground of Georgian archi- 
tecture or formal land- 
scaping. 


Out-ol-the-Ordinary tates 


_ FIGURE 1: This oriental gateway has 
panelled doors, the upper sections open 
grilles and the lower plywood panels with 
mortised frames, as illustrated in the 
circle. Framing is conventional construc- 
tion, but to give the roof an oriental 
touch, cap with a large-diameter split 
bamboo, or rainspout painted to resemble 
bamboo. Cover with either shakes or 
thatch, held down with battens, as indi- 
cated. Apply weather stain, but do not 
use paint. 

Fig. 2: An attractive gateway reduced 
to simplest terms, painted white to set off 
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climbing vines. The gate slats are stock 
battens, 3g x 23%”, and hinges are in- 
stalled on the cross members. Slats are 
spaced their own width apart. 

Fig. 3: A heavy timber design, assem- 
bled with mortise-and-tenon joints which 
are bolted thru. A decorative tile goes in 
the open panel, which has been slotted to 
receive it. Hinges. should be made of 
heavy strap iron and fastened to the gate 
and post with lag screws or carriage bolts. 

Fig. 4: A formal design, particularly 
effective in a brick wall. This is a mortise- 
and-tenon job and requires very snug 
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Building an Attractive Garden Gate 


THE winter season is the best season of 

the year for homeshop work. During 
these months it is a pleasure to work in- 
doors as there are fewer opportunities for 
outdoor recreation. 

The gate described in this article is a 
suggestion for a winter job for those home 
owners who possess a workshop. The one 
here described was made from well sea- 
soned common white pine yard lumber. 
It was constructed partly by hand and 
partly by machine. It has stood up well 
for fourteen years in a severe climate. 

The width of the opening was designed 
to permit passage of a standard wheel- 
barrow. From experience a 42” width is 
wide enough to accommodate any article 
that would come into the grounds. The 
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width of the opening determines the di- 
ameter of the arch. Any wider opening 
would require an elliptical arch. A nar- 
row opening would require a gate with a 
flat top. 

A gate with a straight top is as attrac- 
tive as one with a curved top rail. The 
curved rail is not as common as _ the 
straight. We believe the curved top is 
preferable if the workman possesses the 
skill and equipment needed to con- 
struct it. 

Dimensions of garden gates vary so 
much that we are including only neces- 
sary dimensions in the accompanying 
drawings. The method of construction 
shown here is suitable for use with either 
hand or machine tools. 
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Make a full size layout of the gate on 
the floor before starting construction. 
Mark the location of the mortises on the 


2 x 4” stiles (vertical sides). Note that 
the mortise for the curved top rail (Fig. 
1) follows the curve of the rail on the 
lower edge and is squared at the top. Do 
not cut the top mortise until the rail is 
constructed. 

The mortises illustrated were cut by 
hand. A drill press with a mortising at- 
tachment (Photo 1) is excellent for this 
purpose. The mortises are left blind (not 
completely through the stile) because 
through mortises tend to weaken the 
stiles. A gate must be designed to resist 
sagging from its own weight or when 
children ride upon it. It must also resist 
twisting in opening and closing especially 
when it is struck. Through mortises 
would resist sagging but the blind mor- 
tises leaves stronger stiles to resist twist- 
ing. 


Constructing the Top Rail 


Construct the top rail first and use it as 


‘a pattern to get the shoulder length of 


the lower rail. The rail is built up from 
three thicknesses of lumber well screwed 
and glued (waterproof casein or white 
lead). The center layer is divided into 
three parts and the outer layers into two 
parts. This is done to take advantage of 
as much long grain as possible. The 
segments overlap in order to reinforce 
each joint. 


The center pieces project to make the 
tenons for the top rail. Note how the tenon 
is squared at the top (Fig. 4). The lower 
part of the tenon follows the curve of 
the rail. We would advise planing the 
curve flat because it is easier to fit it 
into the mortise. 

The layers are fastened with screws 
and casein glue or white lead. If brass 
screws are available, we would advise 
their use. Note how the screws are placed 
(Fig. 2). After the glue is dry the curves 
are worked to finish size and shape. 

The center layer is cut back 1%” (Fig. 
2) in order to provide a groove for the 
wanel pieces. The panel strips shown 
are Yo” x 35%” common white pine. 
They are fitted into a groove at the 
bottom. A better practice, however, 
would be to fit them into a rabbet because 
it would be easier to remove and replace 
a broken strip. If grooves are used the 
upper groove should be deep enough to 
allow for lifting the strip high enough in 
the upper. groove to clear the bottom 
groove. 

At least 4” space must be allowed be- 
tween the strips for swelling. Paint 
eventually piles up in this space. When 
the strips swell they break open the 
joints in the upper rail. Before painting 
run a discarded saw blade through the 
space to clear the old paint. 


Hardware 


A heavy gate of this type needs strong 
hinges that will carry the weight without 
sagging. The gate shown has two heavy 
spring hinges that were discarded because 
the springs were broken. If ordinary 
gate hinges are used allowance must be 
made for the extra width before the 
curve is laid out. 

The ornamental forged hardware helps 
to brace the joints on the gate. 
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CONCEALED 
SCREW METHOD OF LAYING OUT 

SEGMENTS IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THE STRONGER 
LONG GRAIN. 


WEAK SHORT GRAIN 


2 SECTION THRU ARCH 
TOP RAIL OF GATE. 


JOINT ON 
OUTSIDE PIECE 


SECTION CUTAWAY TO SHOW HOW CENTER PIECE MAKES 
TENON AND GROOVE FOR PANEL PIECES. 


Construction of a Colonial 


Wood Fence 


ERE is 
job for any home owner who works 


an interesting worthwhile 
wood for a hobby. It is not only an in- 
teresting job of construction that any 
craftsman might enjoy, but the results 
of the labor are well worth the effort 
expended. A fence of this type if pur- 
chased, ready to erect, is an expensive 
luxury that could hardly be afforded by 
home owners of ordinary means. 

The fence described in this article is 
a modified Colonial design similar to 
those found on old Colonial homes in 
the East. The gate for the fence was 
pictured and described in the December 
1940-January 1941 issue of Popular 
Homecraft, page 290. The original of 
these drawings makes an attractive back- 
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ground and shield for the 
lawn and shrubbery of a 
city lot. It has been in 
use for over fourteen 
years. To date there is 
no sign of decay. With 
proper paint protection, 
there is no reason why it 
will not last a lifetime. 

The construction as de- 
scribed here presupposes 
access to a small circular 
saw, a jig or band saw to 
cut the ornamented pick- 
ets and a lathe if the 
owner desires to do all 
the work himself. With 
the single exception of the 
turnings, the entire job 
can be constructed with 
hand tools if no machinery is available. 
Much of the joinery can be eliminated 
by using 1” by 2” strips instead of the 
2” x 2” illustrated. The same effect can 
be secured by this method but the result 
would be a fence that would not be as 
strong or lasting as the one whose con- 
struction is to be described. 


Laying Out the Fence 

No one design or dimension is suitable 
for all the conditions met with in actual 
practice. Lots vary in size and terrain. 
Access to materials differs. Shop and 
hand equipment varies as does the skill 
of the craftsman. For these reasons the 
dimensions shown are given as a sug- 
gestion. They must vary to suit the 
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Continued from page 24 


individual needs of other builders. In 
general, panels 5’ x 5’ are as large as 
can be handled easily in a basement shop. 
When built with some machine and some 
hand work, the panels can be made as 
long as desired but 8’ is a maximum 
recommended. 

We advise that the builder measure the 
length of his fence and make a small 
scale drawing to get the desired propor- 
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tion and size of the panels. ‘Small dif- 
ferences in length of the panels can be 
made up by increasing or decreasing the 
dimensions between the upright 2” x 2” 
strips (Fig. 1). These differences -can 
be concealed by changing the width of 
the 1” x 4” pickets. The stock size of 
1” x 4”.is ji” x 35%”. This: size. can be 
reduced to 3!»" without noticeable effect. 

Where the ground slopes, short panels 
can be’ stepped down to fit the slope. 
The effect on such ground is improved 
if a high panel is worked in as a back- 
ground for some object of interest such 
as a tree, a bird bath, a fountain, or a 
garden. seat. 

When the dimensions and proportions 
of the panels are determined, lay off the 
leneths and joints on the upright 2” x 2” 
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first. Next lay out the horizontal 2’ x 2”. 
Plan the cutting of the joints so that as 
many as possible can be cut in one set- 
up of the saw. Cut and test the 2” x 2” 
assembly before making and cutting the 
gain for the pickets. The 2” x 4” cap 
on the panel is placed after the panels 
are completed. 

After the joints are cut and the panel 
assembled for testing give all the wood 
a coat of thin linseed oil and turpentine. 
When this is dry assemble the panel 
using old paint skins and thick paint in 
the joints. Fasten with a screw or nail. 
Fill all nail holes and defects with putty, 
then paint the panel with two coats of a 
good outside paint. 

The ornamental urn design at the top 
of the pickets, Fig. 4, should be marked 
on both sides of the stock. One half of 
the design must be cut from each sur- 
face because the stock is too long to 
swing on a band saw. Note the design of 
this ornament (Fig. 4) differs slightly 
from the turned urn (Fig. 5) because of 
the practical differences in the operation 
of each machine. The small beads on the 
turned urn would be an additional time 
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consumer if cut on a jig or 
band saw. The difference 
is not apparent on the fin- 
ished fence. 

Stock for the turned urn 
must be soft, close grained 
material. Hard pine or fir 
is not suitable for this pur- 
pose. The writer finds dif- 
ficulty in locating small 
pieces of white pine of this 
size. Poplar split from 
some cord wood proved to 
be an ideal material. The 
turning is set in heavy 
paint on the cap. It is 
nailed from below before 
the cap is nailed to the post 


(Fig. 3). 

2" PIPE 

OR BOILER TUBE ° 

Erecting the Fence 


Lay out the position of 
the posts and panels on a 
— long strip of wood. Locate 
the lot lines of the prop- 
erty. Drive two stakes into 
the ground 18” apart some 
distance back from the lo- 
cation of the end posts. Nail 
a strip of wood across the 
stakes, about a foot above 
the ground, to hold the 
chalk line that is used to 
align the fence. Transfer 
the location of the face of 
the fence to this strip. Run 
a saw kerf on the line to 
prevent the chalk line from 
shifting. Now locate the 
position of the post holes, 
using the chalk line and the 
layout strip mentioned be- 
fore. Bore about 30” deep 
with a post auger. 

There are two methods 
that can be used at this 
point to set the posts. It 
is difficult to locate posts 
accurately enough to insure 
tight joints between the 
posts and the panels if the 
posts are set permanently 
in place first. When pipes 
are used (Fig. 3) some builders prefer 
to set them in a length of 4” or 6” stone 
pipe (Fig. 3A). They are then set up 
in appreximate position and concrete 
poured into the stove pipe This allows 
for later movement of the posts. The 
concrete gives enough weight to hold 
the post upright in the hole. The wood 
box is then placed over the pipe. The 
panels are fastened in position in the 
post and the entire assembly blocked 
up and braced plumb, level and in line 
with the chalk line. The space around 
the stove pipe is then filled with concréte 
tamped into the opening. Any additional 
adjustment for plumb is made with 
wedges driven between the pipe and the 
inside of the box (Fig. 3) at the top. 
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fitting. It is assembled with casein glue 
and countersunk screws which have been 
puttied over. Plywood panels are set in 
rabbets and mitered molding installed all 
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This old handmade '"Boxed Fence"' is interesting. Note Carolina poplar 
trees, without which this fence would be lost. 


ences Have Character 


MOST of us, when we think of fences, 
think of picket fences. But let’s get away 
from pickets for a change and build some- 
thing that is individual. 

There are instances where, to keep dogs 
in, or to keep other people’s dogs out, a 
picket fence really is the only answer, as 
in the case of the white picket fence 
shown in the photograph. In this case, 
the hedge failed to keep dogs in and to 
keep them out, so the picket fence was 
built closely under the hedge. It serves 
a purpose, but it’s just an extension of 
another picket fence. 

A short time ago a band leader friend 
of mine built a country home in upstate 
New York, and he asked me to design a 
fence for the front of the place. Realizing 
the possibilities that his music offered 
in working out something original, I de- 
signed the musical fence shown in the 
drawing. 

The posts are 4 x 4” and are set in con- 
crete. They may be set as far apart as 
desired, or as far as the length of the bar 
boards will allow. The bar boards are 
nailed on and the fence is painted white. 

The symbols are built up from 34” 
boards, cut out and nailed on and painted 
black. 

This idea in a fence could work out well 


around as shown in drawing. 

Fig. 5: Definitely rustic is this pictur- 
esque gate with the informal outlines and 
hand-made knotholes. It should be made 
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for many homes, 
particularly if 
“Home Sweet Home” 
is worked out. on 
the fence. 

One of the photo- 
graphs shows a very 
old, unpainted box 
fence, and altho this 
fence shows years 
of service it is still 
fascinating. 

We are showing 
drawings of this 
and one of a “post 
and rail” fence, ei- 
ther of which will 
provide excellent 
companions for a 
large lawn and 
stately trees. The 
tall, slender lines of 
the Carolina poplar 
add charm to any 
yard framed in ei- 
ther of these fences mentioned here. 

The box fence may be built up, then 
painted white or left unpainted. 

Posts for the post-and-rail fence may 
be solid or built up as shown. In either 
case, set the posts in concrete to insure 
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of a wood that sandblasts readily and 
which will assume a pleasing weathered 
effect. No paint or other finish. Can you 
picture your own garden with one of these? 


AN ALL 2"X 4” FENCE. POSTS VARY IN LENGTH 
FROM 30” TO 36” ABOVE GROUND. . 


A BEAUTIFUL FENCE FOR 
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stability. The rails may be made to oF 
der, or 2x 4’s may be used. If the latter, 
the corners should be broken as show”, 
by hewing down with an adz. Paint this 
fence brown. ; 
The combination hoard - and - picket 
Continued on page 8! 


Easy-to-Build Ornamental Gates 


TO RAISE A SAGGING GATE, REMOVE GATE 
AND TURN TOP SCREW ONE OR MORE TURNS 
IN A CLOCKWISE DIRECTION 
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IF YOU are planning an orna- 
mental wood fence of picket or other 
design you will need one or more 
gates.. These gates may either match 
the fence design or be different. But 
the most important detail to remember 
is to construct the gate in a sturdy 
manner so that it will give years of 
satisfactory operation, in addition to 
its pleasing appearance. A gate that 
sags and drags can be very annoying 
no matter how beautiful it may ,other- 
wise be. ; 

First, use 4x4” timbers for the gate 
posts. These should be sunk 18 inches 
in the ground. If the location is damp 
or the ground is otherwise not solid, 
sink them 24 inches below ground 
level. Dig a hole 12 inches in diameter 
for each post. Place the post in posi- 
tion, line it up in all directions and 
then support it with light wood braces 
fastened to stakes. Then pour a rela- 


tively soft concrete mixture into the - 


hole around the post, filling it nearly 
level with the surface of the ground. 
Now mix a somewhat stiffer cement, 
using no gravel, and fill the hole a 
little above the ground level. After a 
couple of hours, when this has stif- 
fened, form it into a low mound slant- 
ing from the post outward, with a 
trowel. This will leave a slanting sur- 
face to drain rain water away from the 
post and thus lengthen its life. 

The height of the gate post above 
ground will depend on personal choice 
and the size gate to be used. - If the 
gate is to be part of a fence, the height 
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of the gate frame should generally be 
the same as that of the fence frame. 
as shown in Fig. 1. The gate frame 
shown in this figure ¢an be used with 
practically any picket style fence. It is 
simple and rugged, being braced se- 
curely by the crossed members in the 
center. The pickets are nailed to this 
frame in the same manner as on the 
fence. 

In selecting hardware for gates it is 
wise to choose heavy, ruggedly-con- 
structed pieces that will give long and 
satisfactory service. Of course, the’ 
hardware used should not be out of 


Ornamental Fences 
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PRING is the season when every- 
one likes to get out of doors and 
work. Some like gardening, 

others like to putter around with flow- 
ers, still others enjoy building some- 
thing. This article is directed toward 
the latter group. 

Probably nothing sets off a yard or 
garden so well as does a white fence 
of pleasing design. Fences do not re- 
quire trimming as do hedges, nor do 
they take on the drab brown color of 
hedges in the winter months. They 
are light and summery in contrast to 
the cold formality of stone walls. And 
not the least of their advantages is the 
ease and relatively low cost of their 
construction. Any man or woman who 


is reasonably handy with a hammer 
and saw can build a very attractive 
fence. 

There are many styles of fences 
from which one may choose. Follow- 
ing are descriptions and suggestions 
for building several types of wood 
fences. Fig. 1 is the old favorite, the 
picket fence. This fence is 3 ft., 6 in. 
high and is constructed as follows: 

Cut the posts 42” long. They 
should be 4 x 4” but 2 x 4” material 
will do, though it will not provide as 
strong a fence. You should pli ce a 
post every five feet along the fence 
line. Each post should be buried one 
foot in the ground. Dig a hole one 
foot deep ard 10 inches in diameter. 


2°X 4° TIMBER 
MORTISED }"IN 
POST 
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PICKET 


Set the post in the center of the hole 
and adjust it for plumbness, as shown 
in Fig. 2, Then brace it temporarily 
as shown in Fig. 3. Now pour a rela- 
tively soft concrete mixture into the 
hole around the post until the hole is 
filled level with the ground. Then 
add a small quantity of stiffer concrete 
on top of this and shape with a trowel, 
as shown in Fig. 4. If you prefer not 
to use concrete around the fence posts, 
bury them 18 inches in the ground. 
You will then have to cut them 6 
inches longer. Where the ground is , 
not reasonably dry and solid, fence 
posts should be buried deeper in the 
ground. This applies to posts set in 
concrete also, a deeper hole being dug 
and more concrete used. 

After the concrete has hardened for 
48 hours you can nail the 2 x 4” 
stringers in place. Wherever a joint 
occurs have it centered on a post. Be 
sure to paint all surfaces of each piece 
of wood used in constructing fences. 
This will help prevent rotting of the 
wood. 


The pickets should be made of 2 x 
34 or 7%” wood. Cut them 3’ 6” long 
and point the ends as shown. A space 
of 114” should be left between pickets. 

Variety in a picket fence can be 
achieved by constructing it of wider 
pickets, as in Fig. 5, or by using wide 
and narrow pickets alternately, as in 
Fig. 6. The pickets shown in Fig. 5 
are 3” wide, and they should be spaced 
2%” apart. Where the alternate pat- 
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tern shown'in Fig. 6 is used, 2” and 
3” wide pickets are used. The spacing 
between all pickets is 214”, 

Another type of picket fence is 
shown in Fig. 7. This consists of alter- 
nate use of 2” and 3” pickets spaced 
24" apart. In this design the tops of 
the pickets are square. The 2” pickets 
are cut one inch shorter than the 3” 
pickets for added variety. Picket 
fences may also be constructed 3’ high 
if desired. All that is necessary is to 
reduce-the length of all posts and 
pickets 6”. 

Fig. 8 shows a toy picket fence of 
very pleasing design. It sweeps in 
graceful arcs from one tiny post to the 
next. The posts for this little fence 
are made of 2 x 4” wood 22” long. 
They are buried 12” deep also, con- 
crete being used as with the regular 
size fence. The stringer timbers are 
2 x 4+” and are toe-nailed to the posts, 
as shown. The longest pickets are 18” 
high and the shortest 12”. From the 
tallest picket to the shortest each 
picket is one half inch shorter than the 
preceding one. However, the three 
shortest and three tallest in each arc 
are equal. All pickets are 2” wide and 
are spaced 114” apart. 

Another type of picket fence is 
shown in Fig. 9. The stringers of this 
fence are nailed to the posts as shown 
in the figure. The pickets consist of 
114 or 1%” square wood. They should 
be cut 3’ 6” long. The tops are 
trimmed as shown to provide a more 
attractive appearance. 

Fig. 10 illustrates still another kind 
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of picket fence. The pickets consist of 
1 x 4” wood 5’ long, with their ends 
cut on a 45° bevel as shown. They are 
spaced 2” apart. 

These picket fence designs may be 
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varjed to suit the individual tastes of 
the builders. They may be made lower 
or higher by changing the lengths of 
the posts and pickets, or the distance 
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Pull yourself a picket—and this substantial, 
be moved 


which is made in_ sections, may 


A Movable Picket 


HERE just isn’t any good rea- 

son left. now, for doing without 

that picket fence you have been 
wanting. If you have been dreading 
the trim-up job with shears that fol- 
lows every haircut’ you give your 
lawn, vou will fairly beam at this 
picket fence, for look !—it obligingly 
steps to one side and lets vou clip 
with the lawn mower the very spot 
where it stood. Moreover, you can 
store it in your garage through the 
winter to protect it from the weather, 
or place it to prevent drifting snow 
from filling your driveway. 

The fence is built in sections, each 
end of which is set into a socket back 
of a hinged stationary picket. Con- 
struction of the stationary pickets is 
detailed in Fig. 1. Sections of steel 
fence posts are bolted to the back of 
them and driven into the ground at 
points where the sections are to meet. 

After the posts and picket-sections 
are painted, the posts should he let- 
tered A, B, C, and so on. A good 
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sturdy picket fence, 
aside— 
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Paint the fence on your bench, where 
it is easy to work. It also is simpler to 
assemble the bench in the workshop than 
outside. Fence may be used as a snow 
fence in winter to keep the driveway clear. 


LETTER PAINTED ON 
TO LOCATE PROPER 
SECTIONS 


HORIZONTAL BARS 
REST IN SOCKETS 


so the lawn may be trimmed with a lawn mower. This feature 
makes for ease in building, and also easy storage in winter. 


out-of-sight place to paint the letters 
is in the top socket. Then each 
picket-section should have its ends 
identified with the letter that corre- 
sponds to the socket in which it fits. 
Another way would be to use num- 
bered tacks, such as are used to 
identify storm windows and screens. 
A few designs tor pickets are sug- 
gested in Fig. 3. Some of the cuts 
may be made by clamping the pickets 
together in bunches and running 
them through a buzz saw with shaper 
head attached. Design A is made by 
ripping on a crooked line with a band 
saw, and properly spacing the pickets. 
The quickest and easiest way to 
set the pickets is to nail them with 
a picket between them for spacers. 
This may be done by laving a whole 
section of them, snug against each 
other, nailing every other picket, and 
removing those used for spacers. 
You may leave the stationary 
pickets standing while the fence is in 
storage, or you may remove the 
pickets, and leave just the steel posts 
standing; or you may pull up the 
posts—but you must then reset the 
fence when spring comes again. 
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raceful Gateway with Light Framing 


FOUR 2 x 2” posts support this gate trellis, with the lower 
ends creosoted below grade. Light battens are used for the side 
lattice, and flat pieces are installed on the top. Arched top beams 
ars scroll-sawed from 1 x 8” material and bolted to the posts. 
Install X-braces at the bottom. The gate consists of flat battens 
installed on a % x 3” frame. It is hung on T-hinges, with a 
suitable latch. White is the only permissible color for a struc- 
ture of this kind, and it may be used with a picket fence or 
masonry wall. 
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Minimum Cost Garden Shelters 


HERE ARE two inviting garden structures which can be built 
at moderate outlay because rough lumber can be used for every- 
thing but the surfaced battens. Even these, if they’re not to be 
painted, can be of less expensive material. 

The lean-to (Fig. 1) consists of a roof supported against the 
garage wall, with a lattice on one end only, against the property 
line. One post is a galvanized pipe with its flange set in concrete; 
the other a 2x6 which serves as a post as well as a nailing strip 
for the lattice. A 2x4 secured to the garage wall with lag screws 
supports the rafters at that end, and a 2x6 at the other. 

In Fig. 2,is a summer house whose bracing consists entirely of 
battens instaJled in diamond pattern, eliminating the need of studs. 
Wall frames are assembled flat on the driveway and then joined 
with the end framing. Where high winds prevail the sills can be 
anchored to concrete blocks, as indicated. Otherwise they may be 
set on the level ground, after being creosoted. Install the lattice 
before the rafters, otherwise ‘the frame might get out of true. 
Circular windows add their bit, being simply an oval hoop of thin 
spruce, soaked. or steamed before bending. The roof sheathing may 
be short lengths, joined on the rafters, and covered with roll roofing. 
Broken cement sidewalk makes a satisfactory flagstone pavement. 
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ROM the “hanging gardens’’ 
of Babylon, down through 
the civilization of the Aztecs 

and Incas of South America, the 
terrace was the forerunner of the 
“piazza” and “veranda” of today. 
House walls were built up in 
steps, each step an outdoor living 
room and promenade, until the 
roof garden was reached. 

The terrace of today is usually 
constructed by erecting a wall, 
much like a foundation wall for 
a small building, around a space 
of ground adjoining the founda- 
tion wall of the main house. Be- 
hind this low retaining wall, cin- 
ders, rocks, oyster shells, rubbish 
or gravel is filled in, until the de- 
sired level is reached. The fill is 
allowed to be wet down with sev- 
eral rains, thus settling solidly 


iow To MAKE 


before the finish surface is laid. 

Once the location and dimen- 
sion is determined upon, a rec- 
tangular trench is dug sufficient 
to accommodate the thickness of 
the proposed wall, and to set the 
first course of stones slightly be- 
low the average frost line. We 
may plan a dry wall, laid only 
with stones, or mortar-laid wall, 


or a wall laid 
up with earth 
in just the 
same fashion 
as if we were 
building a wall gar- 
den. 

Two of the most 
important points to 
remember in de- 
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A TERRACE 


A terrace, beside adding charm and 


distinction to the home grounds, serves 
as a porch, courtyard, rock garden 
and patio 


A terrace can be open to the sun and sky or it can 
be covered with an arbor or pergola 


signing a wall are, first: to lay 
the stone in horizontal lines, in 
the way it came out of the quarry, 
rather than on edge or on end 
and, second; to “break” the joints 
of each succeeding course just as 
the joints are broken or stag- 
gered in a brick wall. In a brick 
wall you will notice that each 
vertical joint meets the solid cen: 


ter of the brick above it. This 
makes a strong and good-looking 
wall. 

The outer face, which is to be 
exposed, should be well lined up, 
while the inner face may be very 
rough because it is to be hidden 
by the fill. If earth is to be used 
in the joints, the wall may be 
“battered,” or sloped—about two 


inches per foot and small plants 
and herbs may be set in the crev- 
ices later on, with striking effect. 

If desired, it is quite practical 
to shovel earth up against the 
outer face of the wall, producing 
a mound effect to the finished job, 
but the exposure of the stones is 
usually preferable. 

In grading off the rough sur- 
face of a terrace it is important 


to give it a slight slope away from 
the house for the sake of good 
drainage, and no earth or rubbish 
of the filling material should be 
placed in permanent contact with 
the sheathing of a wooden house. 
Concrete, if it slopes away from 
the wood, may be laid in contact 
without appreciable damage. But 
any form of construction that 
tends to bring or retain an un- 
usual amount of moisture to 
wooden walls is to be avoided. 
The filling, tamping, grading 
and surfacing of this open out- 
door room is quite easy, and it 
may be done in many interesting 
ways. If the finished surface is 
to be close-clipped turf, of course 
we heed a good supply of loam 
under it and it should be well 
rolled to make moving easy. If 
we decide to use flag stones, we 
need a good gravel layer under 
them to keep them in place, or 
cinders would serve well. 
of the beauty and permanent 
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serviceability 
of such a floor 
depends on 
“breaking the 
joints” and on 
laying the stones 
with a level face 
offered to passing 
feet. The joints of 
flag-stones may be 
mortared, or filled with loam in 
which tiny English daisies and 
the miniature rock-garden plants 
may be encouraged to take hold 
in the crevices. A concrete, shell, 
or gravel surface may be chosen. 
The services of an experienced 
mason are needed if one decides 
to use brick. 

The construction of a small or 
large terrace adjoining your home 
gives an opportunity for the use 
of wrought iron hand-rails, inter- 
esting steps leading into the gar- 
den, special bird baths and other 
decorative features used in Span- 
ish patios. The furnishings them- 
selves, the chairs and tables, may 
be the same as those used in the 
garden or on a porch. Steamer, 
wicker, or hickory chairs are 
good standbys. The tables may 
be of the metal-framed or heavy 
plank sort, looking always for 
weather-resistance in the equip- 
ment. 

At the edge of the retaining 
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Any terrace gives ample opportunity for the use of 
flower pots, statuary, bird baths and various de- 
lightful stair arrangements 


walls potted plants or floor boxes 
of flowers are very attractive and 
give that touch of color and 
greenery so desirable in an out- 
door living space. They do it 
without any waiting or wonder- 
ing if seeds are going to take hold 
in crevices we have made for 
them. 

The terrace offers the best solu- 
tion for the home owner who has 
felt the need of a porch, but has 
hesitated to attach one to his 
house because of spoiling its style 
or lines. The adjoining terrace 
answers the need, but does not 
create a possible eyesore, such as 
a new porch might do, if attached 
to some point not originally con- 
templated by the designer. 
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ONCRETE 
tile in color provides a 
means of laying one of 
the most interesting 
Alosaic terrace floors im- 
aginable, and anyone 
without the least bit of 
experience can make the 
tile in spare time. Lay- 
ing the flodr is just as 
sunmple. All sorts of 
colored tile may be suc- 
cessfully made, provid- 
ing dry mineral colors 
are used: Iron Oxide, 
Venetian Red, Van Dyke 
Brown, Yellow Ochre, 
Lamp Black, and for 
white use white sand, 
and white Portland Ce- 
ment. A number of dif- 
ferent shades may also 
be obtained by mixing 
two or more of the col- 
ors. The colors may be 
obtained from any hard- 
ware, or building supply 
house. 
First, measure the 


Three concrete steps lead to Mosaic terrace. 


Front view of home designed and built by the 
author. The terrace is floored with colored 
concrete tile. House is in cream colored gravel 
finish stucco. Battening and trim in brown. 
Dark red slate surface roof. Stone wall in front 
of terrace is capped with red concrete slabs. 
Red Spanish vase. 


MOSAIC TERRACE FLOOR 


in Colored Concrete 


area, allowing 


wide by 


tile measuring 


slightly over ! 


made. 


length of the 
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area to be covered, 
figure out the size tile 
necessary to cover 


tween for mortar. 
tiles are made in wood 
forms, which are easily 
Four strips of 
one inch board 214” 
wide by 1334” long are 
cut. Then four lengths 
of 2” angle iron 


long are cut. Holes are 


strips will vary 


and 


the 
be- 


tween the tile each way 
For example, the terrace 
illustrated measures 8’ 
y 12’ long, re- 
quiring 8 tiles one way, 
and 12 the other, each 
1134” 
square, thus making in 
all 96 tiles and allowing 


be- 


The 
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drilled in one side, and 
one iron is attached to 
one end of each of the 
four pieces of board 


with the L out for con- 
venient clamping. 


The 


wood 


of 


i 
a 


course according to the size tile re- 
quired. 

Purchase four small C clamps like 
the ones shown, and clamp the forms 
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The forms for making the concrete tile. 
Note how corner is clamped together. 


A completed tile. Note that top is 
darker, showing depth of color. Also 
note how top corners are broken. 


HE FIRST STEP in planning 

a rock garden is to select the 

location. Several factors should 
be considered. The beauty of your 
rockery should be enjoyed, if possi- 
from the inside of your home, as 
well as when you are out in the yard. 
Try to place it where it can be seen 
to good advantage from one of the 
rooms you use the most. Next, de- 
cide whether to have it in a sunshiny 
or shady location. If you can have 
cither within the range of your chosen 
location, sunshine is ordinarily better, 
as the sunbeams glistening from the 
rocks will enhance the beauty of your 
rockery. 


Select § unshiny Place 


Another thing, a sunshiny rock gar- 
den is more in keeping with nature, 
as you see rocks most- 
ly in the fields, seldom 
in the woods. If you 
have a decided prefer- 
ence for shade-grow- 
ing plantings you will 
prefer a shady site, 
probably with an abun- 
dance of plantings. 
There are also often 
cases where a rockery 
will fit in with some 
bit of landscaping, and 
hence will give the 
best possible results 
in this particular lo- 
cation, regardless of 
whether it is in the 
sunshine or shade. The 


Your Own Rock Garden 


shape and size of your lot is another 
point that must also often be taken 
into consideration. In many cases, 
a rockery across the corner will be 
much the best, in others a side-of-lot 
site, and in still others a mound rock- 


‘ery which may be viewed from all 


sides. 


Where the soil is sandy, of rich ° 


black dirt, or otherwise of such na- 
ture that it drains off rapidly, a foun- 
dation of clay should be put in. This 
will serve to hold moisture, and per- 
mit the plantings in your garden to 
grow and bloom to best advantage. 
It will also help to hold the stones in 
place, and prevent settling. Ordinary 
blue clay filled into an excavation, to 


Rock Garden of unusual beauty, when seen in its natural colorings 
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form a base about a foot thick, even 
with the top of the ground, is all that 
is necessary. 


Building the Rockery 


Upon this base, build your rockery. 
Bring in one or two loads of dirt 
according to the size and lay-out of 
your garden. The kind of soil de- 
pends somewhat on the kind of plant- 
ings you prefer, or which are gener- 
ally available in your locality. Some 
rock plants bloom in rich, black dirt, 
others in sandy loam, and some in 
a rather stiff clay. You can either 
adapt your plantings to your soil, or 
your soil to the plantings. 

As to the rocks, the principal con- 
sideration is just rocks of a wide 
variety of sizes and shapes. Some 
very good rockeries have been con- 
structed from ordi- 
nary field rocks, 
which may be picked 
up along roadways, 
near gravel pits and 
in the fields. There 
are many different 
characteristics in 
rocks, and for those 
making a study of 
rockery construction, 
some differentiation 
in the kind of rocks 
used my be made, ac- 
cording to the com- 
pleted effect desired. 
Some rocks have cer- 
tain food properties. 
Some contain and 


retain moisture to an unusual extent. 
Others, particularly those of a quartz 
nature, retain very little moisture, but 
have unusual brilliance and life. In 
lake regions, shore rocks of very 
interesting formations are available. 
Many florists carry rock garden sup- 
plies, and_can furnish you with rocks 
of various kinds. 

In accumulating rocks, look for odd 
shaped stones. Try to get a few, at 
least, of a very hard granite-like na- 
ture, and crack them with a sledge, 
These will have more life and sparkle 
than ordinary field stones. Sentiment 
may be worked into your rockery by 
bringing back rocks from motor trips, 
which will serve as a remembrance of 
places you have visited, as well as 
introducing stones into your rockery 
that are seldom seen in your 
locality. In making cross- 
country trips, a stone might 
be brought back from each 
state you travel through. In 
these ways, many stones of 
rare beauty may be secured. 
Do not make the mistake of 
accumulating too many rocks. 
You never see vegetation 
growing out of a rock pile. 
It grows out of soil between 
the rocks—and your rock 
garden should be true to life. 


Rockery work bordering a stream 
of water 


Planning the Garden 


In arranging your garden, there is 
no set way of placing the rocks. What 
you want in a rockery is irregularity. 
Set the stones in haphazard fashion, 
although as far as possible they should 
be uptilted so that water will natur- 
ally run into the earth between them. 
Do not put all of the same kind and 
size together, and do not bury the 
rocks too deep. Let them stick out. 
Of course, some people prefer a 
greater proportion of rocks and 
others like more. foliage and flowers, 
but this can be taken care of largely 
by the arrangement and care of your 
plantings. Leave ample room for 


plantings, and have plenty of soil 
depth. 


Strive for N aturalness 


Keep ever in mind in building your 
rockery that the effect should be nat- 
uralistic. Avoid symmetrical designs 
and artificial ornamentation. In this 
connection, the home made rock gar- 
den is often less artificial in appear- 
ance than the beautifully designed, 
well groomed rockery constructed by 
a professional landscape gardener. 

Now as to your plantings. By 
proper selection of rock plants it is 
possible to have a steady bloom all 
summer long, and in all colors. In 
fact, you can have a beautiful all-year- 
‘round garden by using some ever- 
greens and various other forms of 


Rock Garden constructed in combination 
with a water pool 


vegetation which stay green all winter. 

There are innumerable varieties of 
rock plants, which may be obtained 
from florists in practically every local- 
ity. Some are hardy and easily grown; 
others are tender plants from tropical 
and semi-tropical countries. Some are 
of a trailing nature; others upright. 
Both may be obtained in either low 
growing or high growing varieties. 
The Sedum is a common and desir- 


able rock plant, which comes in a 


great many species and _ varieties. 
Saxifrage is another typical rock 
plant that is quite extensively used. 
Thyme is also well adapted for rock 
garden use, as is the old fashioned 
hen-and-chickens. Ivy, maiden hair 
ferns, wild geraniums, and many 
other wild flowers are beautiful in a 
rockery. Moss,-also, forming gradu- 
ally on rocks which hold dampness, 
will produce a very pretty, natural- 
istic effect. 

In your planting, be sure to take 
into consideration whether plants are 
low or high growing, and arrange 
them accordingly in connection with 
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the background and the general effect 
desired. Plants that will grow to 
excessive size should be avoided in 
small rock gardens. In a small rock- 
ery, use dwarf plants. Usually the 
best effects are secured by massing 
similar plants together. Be sure to 
allow for spreading. Remember, also, 
that in due time you will have to do 


Side-of-lot Rockery. A nat- 
ural wood is in the 
background 


some transplanting and thin- 
ning and weeding. as with 
any garden. 

Asa rule, rock gardens are 
not hard to take care of, and 
do not require very much at- 
tention to maintain after 
they are built. When winter 
comes, any plants that are 
not hardy may be taken up 
and placed in the basement, 
or arrangements made to 
take them to a greenhouse 
for the winter. 

Pools are frequently provided as 
an adjunct to a rock garden. Water 
trickling through a bird bath or fish 
pond built into the rockery—or per- 
haps going down over a waterfall to 
a pool on a lower elevation—will add 
interest to any rockery. 


Concrete or Stone Paths 


Frequently, also, a path leading to 
your rockery, or.around it, so that 
you can enjoy its beauty from all 
sides while growing, fits in with the 
general scheme of things. Paths made 
of broken concrete are especially ap- 
propriate, as are also flag stones made 
by pouring new concrete into irregu- 
lar shaped excavations in the ground. 
In some cases, also, a gravel walk 
will be most suitable. 

There are really so many interest- 
ing points which should be taken into 
consideration in building and caring 
for rockery that it is no wonder some 
are so much more attractive than 
others. A rock garden requires little 
attention and it will continue to grow 
more beautiful with the years. 
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MAKING Rock GARDEN Is JOR 


FOR 


HE present summer has 
seen the vogue of the rock 
garden spread all over the 

country, and with good reason, 
for there is no feature of the 
home yard that offers quite so 
much in return for so little work. 
Far too often, however, the job 
of making a rock garden is un- 
dertaken without the slightest 
idea of what constitutes a real 
rock garden, with the conse- 
quence that the time and effort 
are wasted on something that 
will never have the appearance 
that should have been achieved. 


The man who would not think 
for a minute of starting to build 
a piece of furniture in his home 
workshop without a plan, or 
without a clear understanding of 
just what he is trying to accom- 
plish, will often throw a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous stones, bro- 
ken concrete, bricks and other 
trash together in his back yard, 
throw over this a load or two of 
poor soil, plant in the soil a lot 
of plants totally unsuited to the 
purpose—and fondly imagine 
that he has a rock garden! 
There are very few homes that 
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REAL FHOMECRAFTER 


cannot be improved in appear- 
ance by the addition of a rock 
garden, however small, but there 
are some things that must be 
done, and some that must be 
avoided, if the garden is to be a 
success. In other words, the 
building of a rock garden is not a 
job for just anyone; it is a job 
for a real craftsman—one who 
takes pride in the accomplish- 
ment of a real piece of work, 
whether it be in the garden or in 
the home workshop. 

Let us take the “don’ts” to be- 
gin with. In the first place, too 
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over the prospective site, to pro- 
vide good drainage. If the top- 
soil is stiff clay this should be 
excavated and filled in with 


gravel or coarse cinders, or else a 
A liberal quantity of coarse sand 
it. 


should be spaded _ into 
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A few large rocks, as shown at 
the right, are sometimes more ef- 
fective than a more elaborate 
rockery. Above, wrong construc- 
tion and below, correct construc- 
tion of rock garden.. 
many rock gardens are built 
with unsuitable stones, improp- 
erly arranged. Many nursery- 
men sell nothing but flat stones 
—flagstones—for making rock 
gardens, and one usually finds 
them arranged as shown in the 
sectional drawing at the top of 
the page. Now, this form of 
construction may make a rock- 
protected terrace, which is all 
right in its place, or it may 
make a rock wall, if properly 
done, but it does not make a 
rock garden. Even if this fault 
were not enough, the pockets 
for the plants are often made as 
shown at A and B, in the same 
drawing. Plants set in these 
pockets cannot possibly thrive, 
for there is no depth of soil for 
the roots in the first place, there 
is no provision made for drain- 
age, and the shallow pockets 
dry out in no time at 
all after watering, 
leaving the plants 
starved for moisture. 
Another common 
fault shown in this 
drawing is the prac- 
tice of using too 
many. large rocks 
and stones under the 
fill, either because 
the rocks are handy 
or in order to economize on black 
soil. Large rocks may be em- 
ployed for the latter reason, but 
they must be employed intelli- 
gently. 

The lower drawing shows, in 
a general way, the proper meth- 
od of disposing the rocks in a 
rock garden. The first step in 
making the garden should be to 
spread a layer of coarse gravel 
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For the benefit of the many readers 


interested in the 
Service Department has prepared a 


rock gardens, 


very complete leaflet listing plants 
suitable for rock and wall gardens, 
Sim- 
ply send a two-cent stamp to the 


both perennials and annuals. 


Service Dept., and your copy will 
be forwarded immediately. 
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Drainage is a vital consideration. 
Next the larger rocks should be 
placed in position, leaving plenty 
of space between them so that 
the moisture can go right down, 
and so that the roots of the 
plants may go as deep as they 
desire. Fill in between the rocks 
thus placed with good soil and 
start building up the mound to- 
ward the center, or toward the 
wall, if the rock garden is being 
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built against a house or garage. 
Take care, when placing the 
rocks on the outside of the 
mound, to leave pockets that will 
catch and hold the water for the 
plants, while still allowing the 
water to drain down into the 
mound. Notice how the rocks in 
the drawing are arranged to per- 
mit this. 

Continue building in this way 


A 


This effective rock garden, built at 
the side of the sun porch, takes the 
place of @ grass terrace which 
would be hard to keep in good con- 
dition. Note the use of the rock 
walk and steps. This picture, taken 
in the fall, does not do justice to 
the attractiveness of the garden 
when in full bloom. 
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Photos by H. Rossiter 


Snyder 
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Not everyone, of course, has a 
natural pool like this in his back 
yard, but the stone seat and “pil- 
lars” in the background offer a sug- 
gestion to those who live in a rocky 
section, while the border treatment 
of the pool is a hint for those who 
have even a small lily pool. 
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Above, a splendid method of treating a 


sloping lawn, with its rockerys and flag 

paths; center, the proper method of 

building a “dry-wall” garden. Below, 

the beginning of the rock garden, with 
the plants in their pockets. 


until the mound is as high as 
desired. 

As to the stones and rocks to 
be used; use only those that ap- 
pear natural in their surround- 
ings. Ordinary field stones and 
irregularly shaped stones usually 
look best, and they should not be 
arranged in a stiff and formal 
manner. Make the arrangement 
as natural as possible. Avoid the 
use of tufa rock, if possible, for 
this almost always looks alien 
and unnatural. Do not, under 
any circumstances, use broken 
concrete or bricks; they are com- 
pletely out of place in the good 
rock garden. Try to make the 
garden look as though it “just 
grew” around an outcropping of 
rocks from the surface of the 
ground. This effect is easier to 
achieve with a few large rocks, 
all of the same kind, than with 
a conglomeration of many sizes 
and kinds. 

An excellent place for a small 
rock garden is the angle formed 
on many houses between the cor- 
ner of the house and the end of 
the porch, which is sometimes 
terraced, and which is always 
hard to seed and mow. Another 
excellent place is a steep terrace 
along the side of house or garage; 
anyone who has tried to keep 
grass growing on a terrace will 
appreciate a rock garden in its 
place. There are many places 
around the usual house where a 
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rock garden will be appropriate, 
and will save much labor and 
trouble in lawn keeping. 

The remarks previously made 
about flat stones might lead the 
uninitiated to suppose that there 
is no place where these are ap- 
propriate. This is not so; there 
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are many places where flat stones 
may be used with excellent effect, 
as the photos accompanying this 
article show. Sometimes there is 
a rise in the ground between one 
part of the yard and another, 
and here a little terrace formed 
with flat rocks and planted with 
alpine plants will look splendid. 
If this rise is quite high, flat 
stones may be employed with 
good effect in making a wall gar- 
den. This is shown in the third 
drawing. 

Wall gardens look best if the 
embankment is about four feet 
high, so as to bring the top near 
the eye level. Start by digging a 
foundation trench about a foot 
away from the bank and about a 
foot or so deep, and set the larg- 
est stones in this trench. Fill in 
around them with good soil and 
pack it down hard. Set the first 
row of plants on top of the rock 
just above the surface, covering 
the roots with good soil and fill- 
ing in with the same soil between 
the back of the rock and the 
bank. Set a few smaller stones 
on top of the rock, between the 
plants, so that the rock next set 
will not crush the roots. Keep 
on adding rocks, soil and plants 
in the same manner, but slope 
the wall back as you go up— 
about two inches or so to the foot 
—so that moisture will have a 
chance to lodge in the crevices 
between the rocks and drain back 
into the soil to feed the roots. 
af A wall garden 
made in this way 
and well planted 
is very effective, 
and there are 
numberless plac- 
es where it may 
be used. 

Space does not 
permit us to go 
into the question 
of the proper 
plants for rock 
gardens her é, 
but a word or 
two: on the sub- 
ject will not be 
amiss, The prop- 
er plants for rockerys are first 
the alpines—mostly low growing 
and spreading and low-growing 
annuals and perennials of sim!- 
lar habits. Small evergreens may 
be occasionally employed with 
good effect, but too many of them 
are usually planted. 


~ PLAGSTONES** OF CONCRETE 
AnD Aptistic TOUCH TO FROME 


HE modern desire for 
T unique appearance is not 
limited to clothes, furni- 
ture and automobiles, but is rap- 
idly spreading even to sidewalk 
and driveway construction. 
Many people are no longer con- 
tent with the ordinary appear- 
ance of the walk or drive laid in 
a uniform, uninteresting pattern. 
As a result, flagstone pavements 
—walks and driveways—are be- 
coming very popular. 

A few years ago no one would 
think of building a flagstone 
pavement unless a supply of 
large flat stones was at hand. 
Today, however, the small home 
owner is not so dependent upon 
the bounties of nature for, if 
flagstones are not available, he 
makes his own. Even if a nat- 
ural supply may be obtained, 


the home owner will frequently 
prefer to cast his own flags of 
concrete since, in this way, he 
may not only obtain sizes and 
shapes which nature cannot sup- 
ply, but he can also incorporate 
color in the flags which gives a 
further touch of ornamentation. 

Building with concrete is in- 
teresting, fascinating work and 
the ability to turn out a first- 
class job is readily acquired, 
even by the beginner. Concrete 
flagstones are easy to make and 
lay, because the whole pavement 
need not be laid at one time, but 
can be built in sections as time 
permits. 

In general, there are two main 
types of flagstone pavements. 
Those in which the concrete 
units, making up the pavement, 
are cast in place, and those in 
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which the units are first cast in 
forms and then laid in place. 

The first step is to prepare a 
typical pattern showing the size 
and placing of each flag. About 
as much flexibility as will be re- 
quired can be had with from 
three to seven sizes of units. In 
Figure 1, three sizes are shown; 
Figure 2, five sizes. 

In designing the pattern, it is 
best to keep the maximum sized 
unit small enough’ to look well 
in the pavement and to be con- 
venient to handle. All sizes 
from largest to smallest can be 
graduated so that the difference 
between one size and the next 
smallest or largest is not too 
great. A 34-inch space is usual- 
ly allowed between the units for 
filling with mortar, or with dirt 
for grass. 


Where an even level 
surface across the top of 
the pavement is desired 
and also where the pave- 
ment is to be subjected 
to heavy traffic, such as 
a driveway, it is recom- 
mended that a concrete 
base 4 to 6 inches deep 
be placed under the 
flagstones. In such cases 
the units are made only 
2 inches thick. Fre- & 
quently landscape 
schemes are enhanced by hav- 
ing the walk rough and some- 
what uneven across the top. In 


such cases, the units are usually °, 


laid directly upon the earth 
without a base and are made 4 
inches thick. 

Precast flagstone units are 
made in forms consisting of a 
rectangular wooden or metal 
framework either 2 or 4 inches 
high, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the units. Separate 
forms are usually made for each 
size of unit and’ are made large 
enough so that several units can 
be produced at each operation. 
In casting the flags, the forms 
are laid on a smooth, flat plat- 
form, well oiled so that the con- 
crete does not adhere to it. The 
form faces coming in’ contact 
with the concrete are likewise 
oiled to facilitate removal. 

The recommended concrete 
mixture for flagstone units is one 
containing not more than 6 gal- 
lons of water per sack of cement 
when the sand and _ pebbles 
(called aggregates) are perfect- 
ly dry. If the aggregates are 
damp, only 514 gallons of water 


per sack of cement are used; if. 


wet, only 5 gallons; if. very wet, 
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as a 1-2-3 mix. If this mixture 
is too wet and sloppy, more sand 
and pebbles are added; if too 
stiff and hard to work, less sand 
and pebbles are used in the next 
batch. 

Colored flagstones are made 
by mixing a small amount of 
mineral pigment in with the con- 
crete. Only approved mineral 
pigments should be used and the 
amount must not exceed 10 per 
cent of the weight of the cement 
—that is, 9 pounds of color pig- 
ment for each 94 pounds (one 
sack) of cement. More than 
this amount will often weaken 
the concrete. The 
shades of colors depend 
upon the amount of pig- 
ment used, 10 per cent 
giving rather deep hues. 
These recommendations 
are general and in every 
case manufacturers’ in- 
structions regarding the 


Fig. 1, below, shows sizes of 
“flags” for a walk or drive 
made up of three units. The 


illustration shows that an in- 

teresting walk can be mad2 

even with this limited num- 
ber of sizes. 


“SIDEWALK: 2-0": WIDE * 
‘PATTERN: REPEAT EVERY: 8:0" 


SIDEWALK ° 4-O- WIDE: 


ak 


‘THREE: BLOCKS: USED: 
‘FOR: THIS’ PATTERN: 


only 414 gallons. It is very. im- 
portant that the water be kept 
within the amounts specified 
since the strength of the con- 
crete is controlled by the ratio of 
water to cement. 

A proportion of 2 parts of 
sand and 3 parts of pebbles (the 
latter not exceeding 34 of an 
inch in size) to each sack of ce- 
ment will ordinarily produce sat- 
isfactory concrete for flagstone 
units. This is commonly known 
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PATTERN: REPEAT: EVERY: 8:0, 


use of pigments should be close- 
ly followed. 

When deposited in the forms, 
the concrete is worked with a 
trowel or some other tool so that 
the corners will be filled. It is 
then leveled off with a strike- 
board—a straightedge which is 
worked back and forth across 
the top of the forms. Before the 
concrete has hardened it is fin- 
ished with a wood float which 
produces a smooth but gritty 


surface. The units may be re- 
moved from the forms about 48 
hours after they have been cast. 
They should then be moist cured 
for about 7 days before being 
used. Curing may be accom- 
plished by covering the units 
with burlap bags or a covering 
of sand which is kept constantly 
moist. 


When flagstone units are laid 
on a base, the first step is to 
make an excavation of the prop- 
er length and width of the walk 
or driveway. The excavation 
will be 2 inches deep (the thick- 
ness of the units) plus the thick- 
ness of the base. A 4 or 6-inch 
base is recommended for drive- 
ways; a 8 or 4-:. ch base for 
walks. The side walls of the 
excavation must be 
straight and sharp because 
they wii serve as the side 
forms for the concrete 
base. Likewise the bottom 
of the excavation must be 
as level as possible. 


The concrete mixture 
for the base is the same 
as that used for the units 
(a 1-2-3 mix) containing 
not more than 6 gallons of 
water per sack of cement 
when the aggregates are 
thoroughly dry. The full 
thickness of the concrete 
is placed in one operation. 
Where the driveway or 
walk is quite long it will 
be found convenient to 
construct the pavement in 
8-foot sections. When the 
concrete has been placed 
in one section it is leveled 
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‘SIDEWALK: 2-0" WIDB:* 
‘PATTERN: REPEAT: EVERY: 8'0" 


off with a strikeboard so that it 
is of uniform thickness. 
It is necessary that the flag- 


The walk and drive shown in Fig. 2, below, 
indicate the greater variety in design that 
may be obtained with five sizes of flag units. 
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stone units be firmly cemented 
to the base and become an in- 
tegral part of it. To accom- 
plish this the units are laid 
in position as soon as pos- 
sible after the base has 
been placed and under no 
conditions longer than 45 
minutes afterwards. A 
mortar bed 34 to 1 inch 
thick is spread over the 
freshly placed concrete 
base. The mortar is 
mixed in the proportion of 
1 sack of cement to 8 cu- 
bic feet of coarse sand to 
which is added a sufficient 
amount of water to make 
the mortar plastic enough 
to squeeze up between the 
units when they are laid. 
For colored joints, mineral 
pigments may be mixed 
with the mortar, the same 
proportions being used as 
specified for colored units. 
As soon as the mortar bed 
is placed, the units are set in 
position according to the prede- 
termined pattern, being careful 
to allow spaces between them. 
The units are firmly pushed into 
the mortar so that it squeezes 
up into the spaces. The use of 
a level will insure an even sur- 


I: face across the top of the flags. 


In keeping the surface of the 
flags level it may not be possible 
to squeeze up enough mortar to 
fill the spaces, and these may be 
filled after the units are in place. 


Where the pavement is being 


= == built in 8-foot sections, the units 
Te) FF) T at the end of each section are | 
Bae ‘ staggered so that the next sec- 
cj | tion will fit in without a con- 
Lae} tinuous joint across the pave- 


es ae USED 
-FOR: THIS: PATTERN: ment. When the units for one 


- SIDEWALK: 450" WIDE: 
‘PATTERN: REPEAT: EVERY > 8°0" 
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8-foot section are all in place, 
leveled, 
where necessary, the next sec- 
tion can be built and so 
on until the pavement is 
completed. The _ con- 
crete should be allowed 
to cure for at least a 
week before it is used, 
during which time it 
must be kept constantly 
moist 


Where 4-inch flag- 
stones are laid without 
a concrete base, the ex- 
cavation is made only 4 
inches deep. No mor- 
tar bed is required but 
spaces are left between 
the units and are later 
filled with dirt and 
seeded for grass. 


“Where flagstones are cast in 
place an excavation of the prop- 
er dimensions is made, the depth 
depending upon the service to 
which the pavement will be sub- 
jected. For a driveway, the 
depth will be from 6 to 8 inches; 
for a sidewalk, from 4 to 5 
inches. The excavation must 
have sharp, true edges and the 
bottom must be as level as pos- 
sible. The procedure from this 
point on may follow one of three 
methods. 


The first method is to con- 
struct all form 
work in the exca- 
vation for casting 
the various sizes 
and shapes of 
flags, the depth of 
the forms being 
the full thickness 
of the pavement. 
With this method 
the spaces be- 
tween the flag- 
stones extend the 
full thickness of 
the walk and are 
later filled with 
dirt-and seeded. 

The second 
method is to place 
the concrete for 
the full thickness 
of the pavement 
as a solid slab. Dividers for the 
various sizes of units are then 
pushed into the freshly placed 
concrete, depending upon the 
concrete to hold them in place. 
The dividers are usually about 
2 inches deep so that the spaces 


between the units do not extend 


The advantage of 


this method is that the flags and 
base are cast integrally. It is 
quite frequently used where no 
definite pattern of flagstones is 
desired, it being possible to in- 
sert the dividers at random. The 
disadvantage of the method is 
that the space between the units 
usually is not deep enough to 
hold sufficient dirt for a good 
growth of grass. 

The third method accom- 
plishes the same end as the sec- 
ond (the casting of a base and 
flags integrally) with the same 
form construction as the first. 


For a pavement 8 inches thick, 
for example, the forms for cast- 
ing the units are made only 2 or 
3 inches high, their top sides be- 
ing level with the top of the 
pavement. The full thickness of 
the concrete. is placed in one 
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operation. The bottom 6 inches 


and the joints filled through the entire thickness of of the resulting pavement is a 
pavement. 


solid slab cast integrally with 
the top 2 or 3 inches of 
flagging. 

Forms for casting 
flagstones in place are 
beveled about 14 inch 
from the top to bottom 
to permit removal with- 
out breaking the edges 
of the concrete. They 
should be oiled. Thick- 
ness of form lumber will 
depend upon the size of 
the space which is 
wanted between the 
units. Side forms in 
the excavation are 
necessary in building 
precast pavements. 
They are usually made of 2-inch 
material. 


When forms are set in position 
for casting the units prior to 
placing the concrete, as in 
methods one and three, they 
should be toe-nailed to each 
other from the top, rather than 
nailed firmly together. 


The concrete mixture for flag- 


‘stone pavements cast in place is 


the same as for precast units and 
base described previously (1-2-3 
mix containing not more than 6 
gallons of water per sack of 
cement when aggregates are 
thoroughly dry). 
The full thickness 
of the concrete is 
placed in one op- 
eration and spad- 
ed against the 
form faces. It 
is then leveled 
off across the 
top with a strike- 
board and __fin- 
ished with a wood 
float. In method 
number two, the 
dividers which 
have been _ pre- 
viously prepared 
for marking off 
the flags are 
pushed into the 
freshly placed 
concrete, care be- 
ing taken to see that they are 
vertical and level across the top. 
Forms may be removed about 48 
hours after placing the concrete 
and the walk moist-cured for 7 
days as previously described in 
this article. 
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TEPPING stones in varigated 
colors may be easily and cheap- 

_ly made in your own back yard, 
and stepping stones are a big ad- 
vantage over any other kind of walk 
because they are laid in the soft 
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earth, and if the frost raises 
them in winter they will 
settle back in place when 
the ground settles in the 
spring, and there are no 
cracks to spoil their ap- 
pearance as is the case with 
ordinary concrete walks. 

Colors that will not fade 
or burn out are: Yellow 
Ochre, Iron Oxide, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Ultramarine 
Green, and lamp black, and 
the natural cement gray, 
however a large variety of 
colors may be obtained by 
mixing the various colors, 
or putting in more or less 
of any one color. 

The stones are made in 
two sizes, as may be seen 
in the accompanying illus- 
trations. The forms may 
be made to size and tacked 
together, however the 
forms shown here are sim- 
ple to make, simple to op- 
erate, and are always ac- 
curate. 

Cut two pieces of 7%” 
board 214” wide by 2514” 
long, and’ 4 pieces 214” 
wide by 1134” long. To one 
end of each of these attach 
a 21%” piece of 1%” angle 
iron. See illustration. When 
using, clamp the four short 
pieces together to make the 
10%” square stones, and 
two of the short ones, and 


Stepping Stones in Color 


the two long ones should be used for 
making the 104” by 24” stones. 
Clamp one of the forms together 
and set iton a smooth board. Mixa 
batch of 3 parts sand to 1 part ce- 
ment, and moisten just enough so 
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Smoothing Stone with Wood Float. 


How Form Is Put Together. 
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Showing How Walk Is Laid. 
that it will hold together when 


squeezed in the hand. 

For a plain gray stone, fill the 
form full and tamp down _ hard. 
Smooth the top off level with a wood 
float, or a piece of board, break the 
cerners as shown in the drawing, 
with a trowel. 

For the colored stones, fill the 
form about three quarters full of the 
3 to 1 mixture and tamp down, then 
finish filling the form with the 
colored mixture, and tamp down and 
finish as above. 

The colors are mixed as follows: 
For red, mix a batch of 3 to 1 cement 
and add enough of the Iron Oxide to 
bring out the desired color. The 
same formula applies to black, but 
for the other colors use white sand 
and white cement in the same propor- 
tions and add the colors. 

The square stones will not need 
reinforcing, but two pieces of iron 
pipe, or iron bar should be run 
lengthwise in the long stones, and 
are bedded in the stones while being 
built up. Let the stones cure in a 
damp place for several days, then lay 
your walk. 

Dig out a space 24” wide and as 
long as the walk is to be. Lay one 
of the 24” stones, then two of. the 
1014” stones, leaving a 334” space 
between the stones each way, and 
varegating the colors to suit. 

When the walk is completed, fill in 
between the stones with soft loam, 
and sprinkle generously with lawn 
grass seed. 


Stone is good material for making walks and steps, 


Entrance that is easily built of stone. 


Improve Your Home Grounds 
Practical Uses for Old Stones 


LD STONES can be used for 
many utilitarian and decora- 
tive purposes around the home 

in making walks, building walls, lily 
pools, rock gardens, and numerous 
other ways. The accompanying pho- 
tographs show a few ways to use 
old stones in making lasting improve- 
ments around your home. 

Flat limestone which is common in 
many parts of the country makes a 
good border for the irregular type of 
lily pool. The stones are laid in a 
row around the rim of the pool so 
that they overhang a few inches. 
This makes a dark contrasting shad- 
ow around the pool. It is a good 
idea to put a layer of cement mortar 
around the rim of the pool in which 
the stones are laid. This forms a 
good foundation for each stone and 
eliminates the possibility of the 
stones falling into the pool. In the 


photograph of the lily pool it will be 
noticed that the back yard fence is 
also made of these stones. 


Stone Walls 


Stone is an ideal material for mak- 
ing walls on property dividing and 
boundary lines. The walls shown here 
are made with flat stone laid in mor- 
tar that does not come to the surface 
of the wall. This leaves deep crevices 
between the stones that has the ap- 


pearance of a dry wall with the ad- 
vantage of being perfectly solid. 
Stone walls can be made any width 
and height to suit conditions and the 
number of stones available. There 
are a number of creeping vines and 
rock plants that will add a great deal 
to the appearance of a wall built of 
stone. | 
Entrance of Stone 


The simple stone entrance shown 
here is easy to make and requires 
only a few stones. This entrance 
forms a wing on either side of the 
walk that leads up to the house. Each 


Front-yard wall made of flat 
limestone. 
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Stone Walls are made more at- 
tractive by creeping vines. 


side of these wings is seven feet long, 
about fourteen inches wide and 
twenty inches high. The stone is laid 
in concrete mortar and a granite 
boulder or “niggerhead” is placed at 
the center or corner of each wing as 
shown. This granite rock should be 
about sixteen inches across and set in 
a bed of mortar. 


Walks and Ste ps 


Natural stone is also very good 
material for constructing walks and 
steps and with some types of houses 
stone seems to be the only material 
that will give just the right effect. 
Stone walks and steps are not as dif- 
ficult to make as they appear to be. 
Stone walks can be laid dry in a shal- 
low trench leaving a small space be- 
tween each stone for the grass to 
grow in or they can be laid in con- 
crete which makes a little more work 
but also makes a far more durable 
walk that will be much easier to care 
for. The edges in either case must 


> 
Mosaic Terrace Floor 


Continued from page 34 


together as illustrated. Set it up on any 
level surface. It is well to lay a sheet-of 
old paper down and set the form up on 
this so that when the tile is dry it may 
be moved readily. 

Color may be mixed with the whole 
batch of cement if desired, however, this 
increases the cost considerably. It is bet- 
ter to mix a quantity of 2 parts clean 
sharp sand to 1 part Portland Cement, and 
in another box, mix a smaller amount in 
the same proportion, and add the color to 
the latter, adding color while dry, and 
until desired shade is obtained. Add just 
enough water to each batch so that when 
squeezed in the hand it-:will hang to- 
gether. 


Looking down on terrace Mosaic floor 
showing random colored tile. 


Stone used in back-yard lily pool and fence construction. 


be kept as even as possible and the 
larger stones laid along the sides. 

It is interesting to make such 
things as those just described and 
they often add a great deal to the ap- 
pearance of a place. There is also a 
lot of satisfaction in making some- 
thing useful as well as ornamental out 
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sand and white Portland Cement, as the 
dark sand kills the light color. The other 
colors all show up best with ordinary 
sand and cement. When the cement tile 
begins to set sprinkle with water. To in- 
sure a good hard block they should be 
kept wet for at least 48 hours. 

As soon as they are hard, they may be 
piled up where they will cure more 
slowly. : | 

In preparing the terrace for the Mosaic 
tile, it is well to excavate to a depth of 
from 12” to 18” depending upon the local- 
ity, so that frost will not get in and cause 
trouble. Fill the excavation with stone, 
and top with about 4” of a mix of 3 parts 
gravel, 2 parts sand, to one part Portland 
Cement, and float over this with about 
1)” of a 2 sand to 1 cement mixture. 

Put a quantity of the uncolored mix 
into the form and tamp down hard with 
a flat surfaced block of wood. Tamp in 


until the form is full to within one half, 


inch of the top. Then fill the remainder 
of the form with the colored mix, and 
tamp down hard. Smooth the top with a 
wood float, and using a trowel break the 
corners, pressing the cement down about 
14” all around. Remove the clamps, and 
the forms, and set up and make a second 
tile, and so on, making as many tiles as 
necessary to use up the batch of mixed 
cement. 

Enough of the tile of one color may be 
made at one time, then another color 
mixed, and another lot made. To obtain 
the best results with yellow use white 
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of what many people would consider 
just a pile of debris. In other words, 
making the old stone pile of debris. 
In other words, making the old stone 
pile serve a new and practical pur- 
pose, or, lacking the stone pile, gather 
the stones elsewhere to improve your 
own locale. 


After this has set hard, soak ‘until 
thoroughly wet, then float on another 
14” of the cement, and while wet, lay 
the tile in the cement, making sure that 
they are all level and even. 

A design may be worked out with the 
various colors if desired, or they. may be 
random laid, as was the case with the 
terrace illustrated. When all of the tile 
have been laid let set for about twenty- 
four hours. Then mix a batch of 2 to 1 
cement, and point up in between the tile. 
Cover with a tarpaulin, or old.sacks if 
possible, and keep wet until hard. 

Another interesting and effective use 
for this type of tile is in the laying of 
stepping stones. An article on page 27 
of the Aug.-Sept. 1942 issue of Popular 


‘Homecraft describes a walk made this 


way, however, for those who did not see 
this I will cover it again here. 

For the walk, two sizes of tile were 
made. One size being 10” square, while 
the other is 10” by 22”. They are set in 
the ground even with the surface. Are 
spaced about 2” apart, and loam is sifted 
in between them. A 22” one is inserted 
at intervals to break up the monotony. 
The extra 2” allows for the 2” spacing. 
The long ones should be re-inforced with 
two 1%” rods running lengthwise. One 
big advantage with this type of walk is 
that if the frost raises the tile in winter 
it will settle back in place in the spring. 

Sow lawn grass seed in the loam be- 
tween the tile. I do not have to point out 
how attractive either a terrace floor or a 
walk would be when finished with this 
interesting type of material. 


BUILDING SIDEWALKS 


CONCRETE walks provide good 
footways. They are durable, easy to 


clean, smooth without being slippery - 


and are pleasing to the eye. 

Sidewalks vary in width according 
to their location. Those leading from 
the street to the house entrance should 
be rather wide; 4 is a good width, but 
this can be narrower or wider accord- 
ing to personal choice, location, cost, 
etc. Other walks at the side or rear 
of the house usually are about 2 to 3’ 
wide. Here, too, individual choice will 
apply. The thickness should be 4”. 

The first step in building a good 
sidewalk is to prepare the base. If 
the soil is well drained it ‘should be 
excavated to a depth of 2”, and com- 
pacted by tamping to a firm, uniform 
surface. If the soil is not well drained 
the, ground should be excavated to a 
depth of 8”, and.a 6” sub-base of well 
compacted, clean, coarse gravel, or 
clean cinders should be provided. The 
excavation should be wide enough to 
provide for the thickness of the side 
forms in addition to the pavement 
width. 

Use 2x4 inch wood for side forms. 
Drive stakes about every 3’ alongside 
the outside surface of the side forms 
to hold the forms in place. If you nail 
the forms to the stakes, use only small 
nails and nail lightly, so that difficulty 
will not be experienced in removing 
the forms. Since a strikeboard placed 
across the top edges of the forms will 
be used for leveling the concrete, set 
the side form on one side of the walk 


1/4” lower than the one on the other 
side. This will provide slope to the 
surface of the sidewalk for drainage. 

Sidewalks should be provided with 
expansion and contraction joints, at 
about 4’ intervals for 3’ wide walks, 
and 5’ intervals for 4’ wide walks. 
Place a'partition strip of 2x4” timber 
at each end of every second section of 
pavement, at right angles to the side 
forms, and drive stakes to hold it in 
place. Then after these sections are 
concreted and the concrete is stiff 
enough to be self-sustaining, the cross 
strips and stakes are removed and the 
remaining sections poured. This pro- 
vides a joint between each section. 

If the concrete has been mixed in 
such proportions as to provide preper 
plasticity, it will be easy to level it off 
by using a straight-edged board, called 
a strikeboard, resting on the edges of 


the side forms. Pass the strikeboard 
across the forms in a saw-like motion, 
thus leveling the concrete. 


CROSS STRIPS 


SIDE FORMS 
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CONCRETE SIDEWALK FORM 


Several hours after pouring and 
leveling, finish the walk with a wood 
float.. Just before the final smoothing 
of the surface, score the dividing lines 
between sections of the walk with a 
grooving tool. Use an-edging tool to 
round the edges of the sidewalk. Then 
smooth any ridges left by the grooving 
and edging tools with a steel trowel, 
and finally smooth the surface with a 
wood float. Finish by carefully brush- 
ing out the joints so as to remove 
loose particles and leave clean lines 
with smooth, rounded edges. 


WIDTH OF WALK 


Peel WOOD FRAME 


WOOD BLOCK 


PLYWOOD 
BASIC 
FORMS 


frogweooe vaniarien FORMS 

NLY W iy. ALTERNATE 
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BEST PATTERN VARIATIO 


FORM FOR MOLDING 
CONCRETE FLAGSTONES 


If random scoring of the pavement 
is preferred, mark the pattern lightly 
on the surface of the concrete with a 
sharp tool just before the final 
smoothing. Then use a grooving tool 
to cut the pattern through the surface. 
Groove the expansion joints and 
round the sidewalk edges as explained 

(Continued on page 325) 


Use of water for curing concrete -porch floor. 
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Building Sidewalks 
Continued 


above, finishing the surface with steél’ 
trowel, float and brush as previously ex- 
plained. 

It is often desirable to construct a flag- 
stone type or a stepping-stone type of 
walk. These are usually situated in the 
garden. It is a simple matter to make 
concrete flagstones, and theY may either 
be laid with mortar or spaced with grass 
growing between the slabs. 

Several types of forms can be used for 
casting concrete flagstones. They are de- 
signed to be easily taken apart since they 
will be used several times. The arrange- 
ment of the forms permits several sizes 
‘and shapes of stones to be cast, thus pro- 
viding a pleasing irregularity in the walk 
pattern. 

Stepping stones may be made by dig- 
ging irregular holes in the ground in the 
position in which the stones are to lie. 
The concrete is then poured into these 
forms, smoothed off and allowed to cure 
as recommended for sidewalks. 

Irregular shaped flagstones may be 
made in forms constructed of wood, but 
with partitions made of sheet metal or 
plywood bent to irregular shapes. 

When molding flagstones select a 
smooth, level surface, and place several 
thicknesses of paper under the forms to 
keep the surface clean and make slab re- 
moval easier. 

Forms made of 1x3” wood strips are 
ideal for molding flagstones. The concrete 
slabs will be about 254” thick. A good 
mixture of concrete to use consists of one 
part Portland cement, 2144 parts sand and 
2% parts gravel. The maximum size 
gravel should not exceed 34”. Use 5 gal- 
lons of water per sack of cement. with 
average wet sarfd. 

'In constructing pavements, flagstones, 
stepping stones, etc., where forms are 
used, be sure to thoroughly oil the part 
of the forms that rests against the con- 
crete. This will prevent the forms stick- 
ing to the concrete. 

Sometimes flagstone walks or paved 
areas can be built more rapidly by using 
a slightly different method. The forms are 
made of 3” material, arranged so that sev- 
eral blocks of assorted shapes and sizes 
comprise a unit of rectangular shape. The 
strips are nailed securely together and 
screen door handles are nailed to the top 
surfaces of both ends to permit raising the 
forms straight up as a unit. 

The area to be occupied by the flag- 
stones is excavated to the proper depth, 
with allowance at the sides for the form 
strips. The form is then set in place in 
the excavation and filled with concrete 
and well spaded. Immediately after the 
concrete has been troweled, the forms are 
carefully raised straight up as a unit 
without disturbing the freshly placed 
concrete. For this method it is necessary 
to use a rather stiff concrete mix. As soon 
as the form is.removed it is cleaned, re- 


oiled and again set in position for the next | 


filling. Any units damaged slightly in re- 
moving forms may be readily patched hy 
using two trowels and some stiff cement 
mortar to form new edges. 


Colored pavements, flagstones and step- 
ping-stones may be produced by mixing 
mineral pigments in the concrete or in the 
top mortar as a surface treatment. When 

the color is mixed in thé concrete fhe fol- 
lowing are recommended: For blues use 
cobalt oxide, for browns use brown oxide 
of iron, for buffs use synthetic yellow 
oxide of iron, for greens use chromium 
oxide, for reds use red oxide of iron, for 
grays or slate effects use black iron oxide. 
Usually the colored concrete comprises 
only the top one inch thickness of the 
pavement. This is poured within one hour 
of the time the base slab of 3 inch thick- 
ness, left rough on top, is laid. 

When dust-on colored topping is used, 
the concrete should be poured and lev- 
eled, and all surface water removed. Then 
distribute the dust-on mixture uniformly 
over the surface, applying not less than 
125 pounds for each 100 square feet of 
concrete area. Float and work the dust- 
on mixture into the concrete surface. 
When surface becomes wet discontinue 
floating until water sheen has disap- 
peared. After the water sheen produced 
by floating has practically disappeared, 
the surface may be steel troweled to a 
smooth finish of uniform color. 

For curing colored sidewalks, water- 
proof curing paper is recommended. 

Consult your dealer about colors of 
mineral pigments to use with concrete, 
also about proportions of pigments, etc. 
It is well to make up a few small samples, 
using different colors or intensities of 
color in each. Use the same proportions 
of concrete materials as will be used on 
the job and store the samples for about 
5 days under regular curing conditions. 


It is well to bear in mind several things 
when constructing concrete pavements, 
etc. Never vary the amount of water per 
sack of cement when mixing concrete 
batches. To alter the plasticity of the 
concrete to suit the particular job being 
done, vary the proportions of cement, 
sand and pebbles only, until the correct 
mixture is obtained. 

Never dust dry cement, either with or 
without sand, on the surface of concrete 
pavements to dry wet spots. This leads to 
crazing and dusting of the concrete. 

The most important operation in finish- 
ing concrete is the production of a wear- 
ing surface that is satisfactory. Defer 
troweling until water sheen is disappear- 
ing. By this time the topping will have 
hardened sufficiently to prevent fine par- 
ticles from being brought to the surface 
of the concrete. Steel troweling at this 
time forces the coarse particles of aggre- 
gate into the mass of concrete, producing 
a dense, durable finish. 

In calculating the amounts of materials 
required for a given job, allow 8 sacks of 
cement, -5/6 cubie yard of sand and 1% 
cubic yards of gravel for each 100 square 
feet of 4” thick concrete. This would be 
the amounts required for a sidewalk 25’ 
long and 4’ wide. 
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LAWN ROLLER 


from Scrap Material 


SECTION of galvanized water 


tank about 2%4’ ‘is cut out. If 

you are not in the mood to use a lot 
of energy with the hack saw, the 
welding shop will do the job for a 
very little amount. 
A form is made 
from this cylindri- 
cal piece into which 
soft concrete is 
poured and allowed 
to set. Before do- 
ing this, however, 
a scrap of 1” pipe 
is placed through 
the. exact center. 
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This should project about 1%” beyond 
the edge of the finished roller. As to 
the frame, electrical conduit: pipe is 
easy to bend. If in doubt, any elec- 
trician will gladly assist you-in mak- 
ing the bends. The frame is made as 
shown on the sketch. 


ROLLER CASING, SEAMLESS WATER JANK 
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4° /RON ROD THROUGH 1" SCRAP 
CONOW/T PIPE 


ROM shambling and short-lived 
walks and steps of wooden 
planks to sparkling, durable 
walks and steps of concrete—that’s 
progress. Moreover, the transforma- 
tion is simple. A layman can do it 
if he adheres to a few simple, hard 
and fast rules. 

First of all, comes the excavation 
and forms. For the walk proper, 
excavate a shallow trench of the di- 
mensions required, and use 1 by 4-in. 
boards, held in place by stakes, for 
the side forms. These side pieces 
should be perfectly level, as a 
straight edge is used along the top 
of them in leveling the walk. 

For the steps, excavate a single- 
step trench, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
form to be used will, of course, vary 
with different jobs, and no specific 
measurements can be given. The 
general make-up of a step form can 
be clearly understood from the va- 
rious photographs shown, and you 
can vary this in dimensions and 


shape to fit your own. particular 
To assist in salvaging the 


needs. 


'side and one edge. 


forms, use as few nails as possible, 
and do not drive them home. The 
forms can then be quickly removed 
and the lumber is available for other 
work. All lumber used in form con- 
struction should be surfaced on one 
Lumber so 
treated will work much easier and 
will give a more satisfactory job, 
besides eliminating much of the pos- 
sibilities for rock pockets and rough 
surfaces in the concrete. 

The better grade of walks are 
known as two-course walks—that is, 
they consist of a thick under-layer 
of rough concrete, topped with a 
thin layer of fine concrete—and it is 
this type of walk which is described 
in this article. 

The first course is a 1:214:4 mix. 
These figures represent the volume 
of each of the three materials used 
in making concrete, always in the 
following order—cement, sand, and 
stone. Thus, a batch of this mix 
contains 1 cubic foot of cement (1 
sack), 2144 cubic feet of sand, and 4 
cubic feet of gravel or stone. An 
ordinary water 
bucket of 12 qt. 
capacity pro- 
vides a conve- 
nient method 
of measuring 
quantities, or 
can 


you con- 


struct a_ box, 
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CONCRETE STERS AND WALKS 


12 in. by 12 in. by 12 in., inside 
measurement, and without a_bot- 
tom for a cubic foot measure. 


The majority of small concrete 
jobs are hand-mixed, and for this 
you will need a water-tight mixing 
platform, about 8 by 10 feet. This 
can be made of 1 in. tongued-and- 
grooved lumber or flat-edged lumber 
with light pieces nailed across the 
under side to make the joints water- 
proof. Tight joints are necessary to 
prevent loss of cement when water 
is added. Four lengths of 2 by 4, 
cut to size, bind the outer edges of 
the platform and prevent loss of 
materials. 

All set! Measure the 214 cubic 
ft. of sand for the first batch and 
spread it over the mixing board to 
a depth of 2 or 8 inches. Then 
spread the cubic foot of cement (one 
sack) evenly over the top of this, 
and turn over the two materials 
until all streaks of brown and gray 
disappear. Add the 4 cubic ft. of 
gravel or stone and turn over several 
times with a shovel, to mix thor- 
oughly. Finally, make a hollow in 
the center of the pile and add water 
while mixing until the desired con- 
sistency is obtained. 


Avoid using too much water; it 
weakens the concrete. The concrete 
should always be wet enough to 
bring water to the surface with mod- 
erate spading. A fairly wet mix, 


Fig. 1 (left) First of all, the excavation and 
forms. Fig. 2 (corner) Forms filled to within 
5%, in. of the top with concrete. Fig. 8 (be- 
low) Application of the cement top dressing. 
A stratght-edge is used for leveling flush with 
the top of the forms. 


Fig. 4 (above) an excess of top dressing is used 
in finishing side walls and step treads. Fig. 5 
(corner) Use a pointed steel trowel for level- 
ing top coat on step treads. Fig. 6 (right) 
Divide the walk into uniform-sized slabs. 


just wet enough to run off the shovel or pour from the 
wheelbarrow, is best for steps and walks. 

Wet the sides of the forms with water so that the 
dry wood will not absorb the water in the concrete, and 
use this batch,.as far as it will go, in filling the forms. 
Continue mixing until all forms are filled to within 
*4-in. from their upper edge, as shown in Fig. 2. This 
first course should be thoroughly tamped down with 
spade and pick as you go along so that it will settle 
with a minimum of air and rock pockets. The con- 


crete should not be spaded directly against the form 
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itself as this brings -a very rich mixture to the outside 
of the wall, which will shortly develop unsightly hair 
cracks. The proper method to insure satisfactory 
tamping is to spade lightly an inch or so away from 
the forms. This will allow the concrete to settle into 
place without appreciable disturbance. 

A period of 45 minutes elapses before things are in 
shape for the application of the 1:2 mix (one part of 
cement and two parts sand) which constitutes the 34 
in. top dressing. Mix the required amount of this in 
successive. batches, finish the work roughly, as you go 
‘along, ‘with a straight-edge which. rides on the side 


Figs. 7-8 (left) Show trimming and finishing 

of joints with joining tool. Fig. 9 (below) 

Finishing cement flush with edges of the step 
form. 


Fig. 10 (above) Steps and a portion of the 

walk completed. Figs. 11-12 (right) using a 

wooden float and brush for - final finishing 
after removal of forms. 


forms and levels this top material flush with the top of 
the forms, as shown in Fig. 8. Any excess top dress- 
ing from the walk is used in finishing the side walls 
and step treads, as shown in Fig. 4. A pointed steel 
trowel should be used in leveling the top coat on the 
treads of the steps, as shown in Fig. 5. If the lower 
edges of the form have been beveled, as they have been 
in this series of pictures, the trowel can be worked into 
all edges, and the top coat on the step treads can be 
| finished flush with the riser tread, as shown. 

| As the walk stands now, it is one continuous mass 


of concrete. This should be divided into uniform sized After setting for two days, during which time the 


slabs by running a steel trowel along a straight-edged 
piece of wood to form the joint lines, as shown in Fig. 
6, later trimming these joints, as well as the edges of 
the walk and steps, with the customary joining tool, as 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The final touches on the 
step treads is done with a flat steel trowel, as shown in 


concrete should be wetted down at regular intervals, 
the forms are removed and top dressing is applied to 
the vertical portions of the steps. Either a wood float 
or a large wet brush may be used in performing this 
task, as in Figs. 11 and 12. ae 

That completes the job. Back filling of earth should 


not be done for four or five days as the concrete is 
still comparatively green and will not knit together 
properly if there is considerable pressure against the 
side walls. 


A | Fig. 9, finishing the concrete flush with the surfaced 
| edge of the step form. Fig. 10 shows the steps and a 
| portion of the walk completed. 
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Wind Vane and Anemometer 


iB hie following drawings should be 
sufficient to enable the average me- 
chanic to fabricate this piece of ap- 
paratus. It is so designed so that any 
available stock materials could be 
used, as per picture and drawings the 
standard is of wood. 

It is very interesting to test your 
metal working ability in fabricating 
the vane and the directional numerals 
and the bearings which may be drilled 

on the drill press. 


BEARING -A 


Continued on page 71! 
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A—Top and Bottom form filled with 
cement mixture and shaft with form part- 
ly removed. B—Center shaft with form 
partly removed, core shown in place. 
C—Assembled before rubbing and 


smoothing up. 


HE photographs, drawings, and 

writeup of the concrete pedestal 

show clearly how to make an in- 
teresting and artistic lawn decora- 
tion on which may be placed a flower 
urn, a bird bath, a gazing globe, or 
a sun dial. 

Pine or cyprus are very good 
woods to use as they withstand 
moisture well and do not warp easily. 
This form may be used over and 
over again. 
form of this type costs over seventy- 
five dollars ($75). This one of wood 
can be built for about five dollars 
($5). 

Make the base form first which, 
when completed, is 26” square on 
the inside. This requires two pieces 
1%” by 4” by 2814” and two pieces 
114” by 4” by 26”. These are as- 
sembled with 2%” by No. 14 flat- 
head wood screws, using four at each 
end of the long pieces. The bevel 
pieces are made of 114” material cut 
at an angle to have the bevel 2” high 
and pitching in toward the center of 
the form to leave an opening 1914” 
square as shown. Nail this frame to 
the bottom with 6” finishing nails. 

The form for the top is similarly 
made, having the inside dimension 
18” square. and pitching in to an 
opening 1314” square as indicated. 


The four sides of the shaft are’ 
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A commercial metal 


next made, two being (A) 14%” 
wide by 1914” long and two (B) 
1414” wide by 22” long. The two 
wider ones being screwed to the two 
smaller ones later. They also are 
made of 14” stock. They are cut 
to a taper, the two smaller ones to 
be 1314” wide at the top and the 
two larger ones 16” wide at-the top. 


The four panels are made from inch 


material, all being first cut 101%Z% by 
1414” and tapered at the top to 10” 
wide. The edges are carefully 
bevelled 1” and the panels are very 
carefully attached to the center ot 
the four side pieces by means of 2” 
No. 12 flat-head screws inserted 
from the outside as can be seen in 
the photograph of the assembled 
form. 

The core, shown in the sectional 
view and in the photograph, is made 
of 1144” stock two sides being cut 
1414” by 184%” and two sides 12” 
by 18%”. These are tapered to form 
the top end of the core exactly 7” 
outside dimension. A capping piecc 
114” by 7” by 7” is nailed to the 
top. The whole core is nailed to- 
gether with 8-penny finishing nails, 
set below the surface and the holes 
carefully filled with putty. A handle 
1” square and 1414” long is cut in 
the lower end and attached with 
134” flat-head screws. This is to 
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TWO SIDES ASSEMBLED J 


| 


SIDES OF 14° STOCK, PANELS /" 


assist in removing the core from the 
cast cement later. 

All parts of the form coming in 
contact with the concrete mixture 
must receive two heavy coats of oil. 
Oil drained from a car is very satis- 
factory. This is to insure that the 
concrete will not stick to the form. 

The pedestal should be cast in 
three parts as follows: The top 
should first be cast upside down on 
a level platform, inserting reinforce- 
ing rods, as shown in the section 
view Plate 1, and placing four pieces 
of metal rod or pipe, about 34” 
diameter and about 4” long where 
shown on the section view. ‘These 
four rods will stick up at right angles 
to the concrete surface, one half their 
length, and are to help bind the top 
section to the shaft. After setting 
about four hours, place the shaft 
form accurately in place on the top 
form and insert the core in position, 
equally distant from all stdes. Start 
filling with the concrete mixture and 
place poultry wire half way between 
the sides of the form for reinforcing. 


REINFORCING 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
THREE ASSEMBLED SECT/ONS 
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eal 
1” SQUARE STRIP FOR HANDLE 
7O WITHORAW CO, 


ALL CORNERS ROUNDED 
TO INSURE FASE /N 
REMOVING 


CORE ASSEMBLED 
WITH 10 PENNY NAILS 


See section view. In- 
sert four more metal 
dowel rods in place to 
hold the bottom of 
the shaft in place. 
Finally, place the 
bottom form on the 
shaft:and fill with 
concrete, inserting 
4” reinforcing rods 
where indicated. Al- 
low to harden about 
24 hours and remove 
the core. ~ Carefully 
unscrew the form as 
much as is necessary 
to remove it and touch up with mor- 


tar (% cement and % sand). Fill 
in the bad spots and point up the 
edges where the three sections join. 


In about an hour, paint the entire 


casting with neat cement. (Cement 
and water mixed, paint thin.) This 
will cover all imperfections and 
leave a uniform finish. 

The mixture to use in casting the 
pedestal is what is known as a 1-1% 
B mixture; meaning one part cement 
by measure to one and one-half parts 
clean sand, to three parts sharp 
gravel, running from the size of a 
pea to a small hen’s egg. 

The cement ard] sand are mixed 
first alone, turning over and over 
with a square-nosed shovel until of 
a uniform color. This is heaped up 
and cupped out at the top and water 
gradually added, working the dry 
mixture up from the sides of the pile 
toward the top. Finally, alluw the 
water to thoroughly cover the pile 
leaving a quaky mixture. Next, take 
the measured gravel and thoroughly 
wet it and gradually work it into the 
mix previously prepared until the 
mass is uniformly distributed. Ap- 
ply with a shovel and use a trowel to 
work the mixture into all corners of 
the form and to also work the larger 
aggregate back from the form’s sur- 
face. Be sure no air pockets are left 
and that all reinforcing wire and 
rods are in their proper positions 
away from the face of the form. 

Wet the casting for several days 
after removing frsm the form to in- 
sure even drying out. 

If these directions are carefully 
followed, the result will be very 
gratifying and success assured as 
these pedestal forms have been made 
and the pedestal cast successfully by 
boys of twelve years of age. 


Four-Dollar Incinerator 


Can Be Adapted to 


HIS inexpensive incinerator has 

two great advantages over the 

average burner in that it has 
large capacity for the most bulky 
refuse and a weather-cover to pre- 
vent rain and snow coming down the 
tall chimney and making a soggy 
mass of contents before completely 
burned. In spite of its generous di- 
mensions. very few bricks were re- 
quired because a single thickness 1s 
used in walls and chimney.  Side- 
walls are strengthened by means of 
an iron bar passing down through 
holes bored in the brick, at the front 
end. The opening is strongly sup- 
ported by a heavy angle-bar. In the 
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a Barbecue as Well 


chimney, a foot from the top, cross- 
bars are embedded in the brickwork 
and a crushed mass of old chicken 
wire inserted. This acts as a very 
effective spark-arrester, where even 
a heavy iron screen of single thick- 
ness would eventually burn out. The 
galvanized lid is raised when the in- 
cinerator is in use, and can also serve 
as a damper. It is raised with a 
galvanized pipe-bar, as shown, which 
rests upon a brick step. Any light 
iron grills or grating will do for 
light fuel or ordinary refuse, and to 
adapt for a barbecue fireplace simply 
set a heavy grill 8 or 10 inches above 
the grate. 


MASS OF CRUSHED CHICKEN WIRE 
(S AN EFFICIENT SPARK ARRESTER 
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STEP SCREEN OF HARDWARE 
CLOTH OVER IRON BAR 
FRAME 


AREA. GRATING OF OTHER GRILL WILL 
SERVE AS GRATE BAR FOR LIGHT 
Fi 


BAR SET IN 
HOLES DRILLED 
THROUGH BRICK 


Concrete Flagstone Walk 


of Many Colors 


LINCOLN, NEBR., man has 
made a most attractive flag- 
stone walk of colored con- 

crete, duplicating the pattern much 
the same as in linoleum, but varying 
the color scheme as desired. 

First, he made a 10 foot frame or 
mould, the width desired, with two- 
by-fours placed diagonally to build 
the pattern. 
walk is two inches from the next.) 

The walk is built much the same 
as any concrete-made walk, except 
that it should be put together a sec- 
tion at atime. After the ground has 
been leveled off and dug out, the 
frame (loosely nailed together) is 
placed. The center of each segment 
is partly filled with crushed rock, 
and then regular cement is poured in 
and leveled off, about a half an inch 


(Each section of the . 


from the top. 

When that has hardened for a half 
an hour pour some more wet con- 
crete in the frame and mix with 
powdered cement coloring, which 
should be thoroughly stirred until 
the color is uniform throughout. 
Trowel it smooth and leave stand for 
a bit, then trowel again tobe sure 
the color is well distributed. 

When the several segments of a 
unit have been completed, in any 
desired color rotation, let the con- 
crete set until firm, and then remove 
the nails and pull the frame apart, 
filling in the spaces between stones 
with loose dirt. 

The job could be done at “one sit- 
ting,” but it would take more lum- 
ber for frames, and the pattern might 
not be carried out as completely. 


Showing the forms in 

place with the crushed 

rocks distributed, ready 

for the pouring of Con- 
crete, 


Above—Complete flagstone walk, show- 
ing the repetition of pattern. Below— 
Showing part of the walk completed, ex- 
cept for removing the forms. 


An Outdoor 


Fireplace 


UTDOOR fireplaces are 
much in favor and when 
properly constructed render 

real service to the outdoor enthusi- 
asts who like their meals in the open. 
This particular fireplace is original in 
conception. It is unique and scien- 
tifically constructed, yet simple to 
make, and building one may be un- 
dertaken by less experienced crafts- 
men. 

There were four distinct divisions 
in the building of this structure: the 
foundation, base for the fire box, the 
fire box itself, and the chimney. The 
particular part of the country in which 
the fireplace is built determines how 
deep the base must be dug. It is nec- 
essary to build below the frost line. 
In sections where freezing does not 
occur, the base need be just substan- 
tial enough to support the super- 
structure. 

For this fireplace a pit four feet 
deep was dug, to get below the frost 
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Showing the fireplace in an attractive setting 


level of the severe Maine winters. The 
foundation measures six by seven 
feet. It is composed of stones tightly 
packed to a depth of two feet; a foot 
and a half of sand and gravel on top 
of this, well tamped, and four inches 
of concrete topping. On top of this 
red brick were laid in concrete, run- 
ning flush with the ground. This foun- 
dation provides a wide, clean hearth 
with adequate cooking area. 

When the foundation has fully set, 
the next unit may be tackled. This is 
the base for the fire box, measuring 
42” wide and 56” long. It consists 
of a stone wall, built around the four 
sides, ten inches thick and sixteen 
inches high. This base was filled with 
cinders and small rocks, well tamped, 
and topped with a layer of concrete. 
The slight slope shown on 
the sketch is designed to 
allow for easy clearance of 
ashes and to carry off rain 
water. 

The fire box was then 
built on this base. The size 
may vary. In this instance 
it was determined by the 
size of two discarded floor 
grates. They were 18”x22”. 
The inside of this unit was 
put in first, consisting of 
fire brick laid flat in cement. 
Walls are 17” apart to.ac- 
commodate the grate, and 
the grate set in on the sec- 
ond row of brick. It is on 
this grate that the fire is 
built and the height is suff- 
cient for good combustion. 
The brick walls of the box 
were built to a height of 
15”, running back to a depth 
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of 27”, or to the chimney entrance. 

The chimney is next built back of 
the fire box. This one was built to 
accommodate an 8”x12” fire clay tile. 
The flue leading from the fire box is 
lined with fire brick. This one meas- 
ured 12” wide and 7” deep, extend- 
ing 20” back. The sketch gives these 
dimensions in part. Flat iron bars 
were placed across the top of the brick 
to the point where the fire clay tile 
was to stand. These bars provide a 
bridge on which to lay the brick form- 
ing the top of the chimney box. They 
also support the stone work of the 
chimney. This done, one and one-half 
lengths of two foot 8x12” tile were 
cemented in to make the upright flue, 
and a damper provided. 

Next, the stone work of the fire box 
and chimney was built up from the 
base to about 114” below the top of 
the brick and the second grate set in 
on the top row of brick. The stone 
work was then resumed around the 
chimney, tapering to 22x16” at the 
top. 

The last part of the job was the 
covering of the stone work at the sides 
of the top grate with slabs of concrete 
poured into wooden forms built on 
the structure. The photograph shows 
these clearly. 

When the concrete has_ thoroly 
seasoned, the fireplace is ready for 
service. It is so designed that no 
smoke will fill the eyes of the cook 
or smear the pots if the top grate is 
closed and the damper open. All in 
all, this fireplace is scientifically de- 
signed, the work well executed, and 
if others are made to these general 
specifications, they should render 
years of excellent service. 


LAWN 
MOWER 


HIS motorized installation takes 
the grunt out of that most hate- 
ful of all home tasks, mowing the 
lawn, and besides will do it much 
faster and leave you time to slip off 
to the golf course or ball game. 
Pulleys, bearings, shafting. and 
belts are all standard equipment, ob- 
tainable at mail order houses or 
local hardware stores. 


Build a wooden frame to carry the — eas 
motor and bearings. 
This frame is se- 
cured to the mower 
by three bolts with 
wing nuts so that it 
may be removed 
easily when the 
mower is required 
for close-up work 
not practical with 
the power on. The 
two front bolts are 
made by cutting off 
the heads of %” 
carriage bolts, 
heating the shanks 
and bending to a 
“J” shape. These 
hook over the front 
cross-bar between 
the wheels as 
shown. 

A one-third to 
one-half h.p. motor 
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‘BOLT MADE FROM 
Z CARRIAGE BOLT 


DISTANCES BETWEEN SHAFTS 
/§ DETERMINED BY LENGTHS 
OF BELTS AVAILABLE. 


CLIP 
FOR CABLE 


SPACING COLLAR 


SIDE VIEW FRONT VIEW 


July-AUGUST, 1946 
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REAR VIEW OF FRAME 


is suitable for a sixteen to eighteen- 
inch mower. Dimensions between the 
shafts is determined by the lengths 
of the vee-belts available, which are 
manufactured in many. sizes. The 
speed of the mower can be adjusted 
for most efficient work by changing 
the sizes of the pulleys A and B until 
the best results are obtained. 
Adjustable bearings come with an 
oil-hole in the top, but when in- 
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stalled on this frame the oil-hole will 
be on the side. This can be plugged 


Any good switch will serve, and 
metal clips are provided to hold the 


By adapting this electrical instal- 
lation to your lawn mower you 


and another hole drilled on top in the cable on the handle, permitting easy should be able to lighten that arduous 


installed position. 


O STOOPING for a six-foot 
chef over this barbecue whose 
cooking surface is a_ foot 

higher than the average of thirty 
inches. After a session over hot coals 
feeding broiled steaks to a crowd of 
stags, the host most certainly will 
appreciate this structural conven- 
ience. Fuel compartment, drawer for 
cutlery and cupboard for pots and 
pans are also conveniently located 
and once your “chow” is brought 
from the ice box there need be no 
more trips to the kitchen. The large 
service shelf at the right will accom- 
modate many dishes and extras. 

Cost of this barbecue unit is quite 
encouraging to the amateur builder, 
as the bulk of the material consists 
of rocks free for the hauling. But 
don't ruin your good car by over- 
loading it; better rent or borrow a 
trailer and fetch the dornicks in two 
or three loads. Flat rocks are the 
easiest to work with, but common 
field stones, selected for shape and 
size, are satisfactory. 

Items you will need to buy are 
thirty iron bars, 34 x 18” for the 
grate, forty-eight fire brick, two tile 
flues 26” long by 6” (minimum), a 
sheet.of galvanized iron 18 x 24”, 
hinges for the doors and odds and 
ends of lumber for cabinets and 
shelf. For the hot plate a piece of 
sheet metal or cast iron 16 x 22” 


removal of the former. 


(Sears Roebuck for the 
latter). The grill can 
be made up as shown in 
the circle, or you may 
be able to pick up 
something suitable in a 
junk yard. For char- 
coal broiling you will 
need a removable grate 
that rests on the metal 
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task of mowing the lawn. 


BACHELOR BARBECUE 


tabs set in the brickwork, closer to 
the cooking surface than the built- 
in grate. 

In construction excavate three or 
four inches and tamp down the earth, 
or better, fill it with water overnight. 
Then make a ferm 43 x 70”, six 
inches deep. Pour concrete consist- 
ing of one part cement, two of gravel 
and three of sand. Let this cure 
overnight, then 
build boxes for 
the fuel compart- 
ment and cup- 
board, and a 
rough form for 
the firebox-ash- 
pit. Stonework is 


built around 
these in their 
proper locations, 


iron bars set in 
for tabs for the 
fire and ash-pit 
doors and_= sup- 
ports for the 
charcoal grate, as 
shown in the per- 
spective drawing. 
Make a smooth 
cement top (sand 


Continued on page 63 
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nN SuN-DIAL 


SUN DIAL is an interesting 

ornament in any garden, 

large or small, and here is a 
pedestal for the dial the home 
craftsman can easily make for him- 
self at small expense. Its con- 
struction will give the amateur 
turner an interesting practice at his 
lathe, for the wooden parts of the 
pedestal consist wholly of turnings. 

First, we must have the dial at 
hand in order to accurately deter- 
mine the relative sizes of the base 
and top. Dials are easily obtain- 
able and are not costly. Usually 
the dials are made to set in a re- 
cess in either a cement or wooden 
pedestal-top. Though dimensions 
are given in-the drawings, it may 
be necessary to alter these to better 
fit the dia] at hand. 

Inasmuch as the finished pedestal 
is to be painted, ordinary white- 
pine stock will do for the turnings. 
Select clean straight stock of the 
thicknesses shown for the top. From 
this, lay out and saw four disks 
slightly larger than the required 
finished dimension. Take reason- 
able care to saw these as ac- 
curately as possible. Center the 
largest disk on the lathe face-platé, 
true the edge to the required diam- 


FOR THE 
GARDEN 


DEDESTAL 


eter, rounding the corners slightly, 
and true off the face. From the 
dial measurement determine the 
necessary depth of the recess to 
make the edge of the dial set slight- 
ly above the rim, and also the ex- 
act diameter of the recess. Measure 
the radius of this diameter from 
the center of the work, mark, set 
a pencil on the tool-rest, and bring 
the point to the mark. Turn the 
work slowly by hand, holding the 
pencil at right angles to the face 
of the work and firmly on the rest. 
This will strike a line accurately 
about the circumference that can 
easily be seen when the lathe is 
running, and will mark the edge of 
the recess. 

Use the turning gouge to rough out 
the recess, beginning at the center 
and working outward. Bring the 
roughing cut to within 14 inch of the 
line marking the boundary of the re- 
cess, and watch the depth of the cut. 
Finish to depth and exact diameter 
with a scraping cut, using the square- 
nosed turning tool. It is better to 
turn the recess slightly concave, that 
is, slope it toward the center. Then, 
when the top is assembled bore a 
small hole in the center to drain out 
any water that may collect under 
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Details of the Sun-Dial Pedestal top and base-turnings. The pedestal is set on a 
eoncrete-disk foundation im order to preserve the wood from contact with the damp 
earth. 
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the dial. 
Turn the re- 
maining three 
disks to the 
sizes indi- 
cated, or to 
any sizes in 
sequence that 
may be re- 
quired by the 
size of the 
dial. Note 
that the bottom disk and the top 
disk of the base are turned the 
same size. Referring to Fig. 4, 
“A” shows the position of the 
four turned posts, hence it will 
be seen that these disks must 
be the same size. It will be seen 
from the drawings that the edges 
of all the disks are turned with a 
moulding form. Those shown are 
easily formed, while the work is in 
the lathe, by using the small gouge 
and the round-nosed tool. The tools 
must be kept sharp or the edges 
of the disks will turn out rough 
and will not take the finish well. 
Watch the diameters carefully. 


When working to dimensions, 
other than those given, jn order to 
fit the dial at hand, the bottom 
disk of the base turnings should be 
made about 1% or 1 inch larger than 
the corresponding disk of the top. 
Turn out the base disks to the 
moulded forms shown and of the 
thicknesses given. Do not fasten 
the disks together until the pedestal 
turnings in Fig. 8 have been made. 


For the four turnings, shown in 
detail in Fig. 8, it is possible to use 
ordinary turned stair balusters of 
pine, if these can be obtained han- 
dily in the required sizes. These 
cost but a few cents each and their 
use will save time in the construc- 
tion. 


If the turnings are run out in 
the lathe, first saw the squares to 
26 inches over all, mount between 
the lathe centers and turn to the di- 
mensions of Fig. 8, taking care to 
get the turnings the same on all 
four squares. This done, begin the 
assembly as in Fig. 4, locking the 
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corresponding smallest disks to the 
ends of the four pedestal turnings 
with heavy screws. Be particular 
to get the ends of the long turnings 
positioned, as at A in Fig. 4, on 
both top and bottom disks. Then 
lock the second corresponding disks 
to the first in the same fashion, and 
continue the same procedure until 
all top and bottom disks have been 
accurately positioned and screwed 
securely in place. It is better to 
spread a film of white paint on the 
joining surfaces of the disks as they 
are fastened together. 

Figure 5 shows the construction 
of a circular form for making the 
cement-base disk. Unless dimen- 
sions are altered slightly, saw out 
two disks from %4-inch pine stock 
to 12 inches diameter and screw 
these together, with the edges flush. 
Then, get a piece of thin, light 
stock, 6 inches wide and about 
14-inch thickness; cut to 38 inches 
length and bend circular by holding 
the wood over heat and applying a 
bending pressure at the ends. Then 
screw this to the edge of the wood- 


en disk, as shown in Figure 5. Take 
care that the depth is 8% inches, 
uniformly about the circumference. 
Make a tight joint at the ends and 
screw the piece A, Fig. 5, over the 
joint to prevent its springing out- 
ward when the cement is poured in 
the form. Use screws instead of 
nails when assembling the form, as 
then the form may be easily re- 
moved from the cement disk, when 
dry, without danger of cracking or 
chipping the disk. 

Thoroughly mix a fairly rich 
mixture of cement, sand and fine 
screened gravel. Pour this in the 
form, tamp with a stick and strike 
off even and level with the top of 
the form. Smooth with a trowel 
and then allow the cement to partly 
set. 

Get a 4 by %& inch lag screw and 
embed this exactly in the center of 
the cement disk, allowing about 
21% inches of the threads to pro- 
ject above the top level of the ce- 
ment disk. Then cover the disk 
with a dampened burlap sack to 
prevent its hardening too quickly. 


{ 
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Center a ;s-inch hole on the lower 
end of the pedestal base. Do not 
bore the hole clear through; only 
slightly more than 21% inches deep. 
When the cement disk has thor- 
oughly hardened, carefully remove 
the form, paint the top of the disk 
and turn the wooden pedestal down 
on the lagscrew. Center a 14-inch 
hole clear through the top of the 
pedestal. Give all wooden parts, 
and the cement base if desired, 
three coats of white paint. 
—_©——— 


PEDESTAL TURNING — FOUR REQUIRED 


PEDESTAL ASSEMBLY 


CEMENT FORM 


FIG.S. 
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LAGSCREW EMBEDDED 
IN CEMENT 


Diarxs For Concrete Lawe 
AND GARDEN POOLS 


never-ending source of delight, 
and concrete forms the best 
material for pool construction be- 


(Prseresecice, pools are a 


cause, being easy to mold, it lends 
itself to a wide diversity of designs. 
A concrete pool is inexpensive to 
build, free from maintenance ex- 
pense, lasts indefinitely and retains 
its beauty. 

A wide variety of aquatic 
plants suited to the garden pool 
may be obtained and the selection 
of the size for the pool is some- 
what dependent upon the type of 
plants to be grown. Small varie- 
ties of water lilies, for instance, 
will require a pool only 8 feet or 
so in diameter, while larger types 
will need a pool at least 6 feet in 
its minimum dimension. 


The depth will also depend upon 
the type of planting (water lilies 
require at least 22 inches) and 
climatic conditions. In severe cli- 
mates shallow pools are likely to 
freeze solid in the winter and kill 
the plants unless the proper pre- 
cautions are taken. The _ usual 


method of preventing an excessive: 


thickness of ice from forming is to 
board the pool over and cover with 
straw or leaves. Goldfish should 
always be removed from the pool 
in winter, but lilies will not be 
harmed if the ice does not form to 
a depth of more than two or three 
inches. 

A simple and attractive design 
for a small pool is shown in one of 
the accompanying drawings. If 
desired, the curved ends shown 
may be eliminated and the plans 
altered to meet individual require- 
ments. 


Excavation to the desired form 
and depth is the first step in con- 
struction. If the soil is firm no 
outside form will be needed and a 
single form, erected in the manner 
indicated by the drawing, can be 
used with something of a saving in 
time, labor and form material. 
When the soil is loose and crumbly 
and has a distinct tendency to cave 
in, then both inner and outer forms 


will be required. The pool should 
rest on well-compacted ground and 
a 6-inch cinder or gravel fill is rec- 
ommended. Forms for the curved 
ends of the pool are made of 20- 
gage galvanized iron. Since the 
pool must resist exterior soil pres- 
sure and, in the winter, interior ice 


pressure, reinforcement must be 


used and placed as shown in the 
It is necessary 


various drawings. 


that the concrete for the floor and 
walls be placed in one operation, 
and at the same time, so that there 
will be no construction joints and, 
therefore, less possibility of leak- 
age. Support the interior form 
across the top of the excavation so 
that it hangs 6 inches from the 
bottom of the pit, and be sure to 
oil the inside faces of the forms well 
before concreting in order to facili- 
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Plan details for various types of lily ponds and garden pools. The design shown at 
the bottom has the merit of extreme simplicity and saving in construction cost, 
because no forms will be needed. 
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tate easy removal. Deposit only 
6 or 8 inches of concrete at a time 
in the wall forms and see that it is 
well tamped and spaded to mini- 
mize the possibility of voids and 
possible leaks later on. A garden 
hoe that has been bent out straight 
makes a good tool for this opera- 
tion. The reinforcement is put in 
place before the concrete is placed, 
and be careful that it is not dis- 
placed in tamping. Forms are not 
removed until 48 hours after pour- 
ing. 

The concrete for such a pool must 
be water-tight and for this use a 
mixture of 1 part cement, 214 parts 
sand, and 814 parts of gravel or 
pebbles, for the floor and walls. If 
lilies are to be grown in the pool 
and tubs are not desirable, several 
circular pits 10 to 12 inches in 
diameter may be provided in the 
floor of the pool. A regular lily 
tub may be used as the form for 
this work, and the walls and floor 
of the lily pit should have the same 
thickness as the other parts of the 
pool. 

A concrete coping or curb may 
be placed around the pool if de- 
sired. Under some_ conditions, 
boulders around the margin are 
pleasing, especially when the pool 
is somewhat shaded, and ferns and 
other shade-enduring plants may be 
planted between the rocks. 

Often pools are built entirely 
above grade, and where this is done 
a firm foundation of concrete from 
2 to 8 feet deep should be provided. 
The forms and general construction 
of this type of pool will be prac- 
tically the same as the below-grade 
type, except that both inner and 


a garden hose, pipe connections with 
the local water supply are desirable. 
The pool may be emptied by si- 
phoning or by a drain in the bot- 
tom. In the latter case the overflow 
serves also as a drain by unscrew- 
ing the length of pipe above the 
coupling, which is set flush with the 
floor of the pool. When this method 
is used a wire basket is placed over 
the outlet in case fish are kept in 
the pool. All plumbing connections 
should be made before concreting 
begins: _— 

Bog gardens are often desirable 
for the growing of semi-aquatic 
plants. Japanese iris is a popular 
plant for this type of garden, as 
well as numerous varieties of fern. 


Type of form used in concrete work 
where the earth is firm. If the ground 
is crumbly and caves in easily a double 
form will be necessary. Forms should 
be well oiled before being filled with 
concrete to facilitate their removal. 


To construct such a garden, exca- 
vate to a depth of 16 to 24 inches 
and build a_ reinforced-concrete 
box 4 inches thick, which is filled 
with a rich soil, such as old turf 
mixed with well-rotted cow ma- 
nure. 


If it happens at night you may be 
lucky to escape with your life. 

Well, what shall we do about 
those joists? The answer is to cover 
them. Put incombustible material 
over them. If you recall floor joists 
as you have seen them in basements, 
you will visualize cobwebs, old dan- 
gling tendrils, filled with dust, just 
the finest thing to start a fire in 
those joists. But suppose you seal 
all joists in with metal lath and 
plaster or with gypsum board. Then 
you have the tinder inclosed in a 
box and fire can not get to it, at any 
rate not easily. 

So you see, as a first measure of 
protecting a house from fire, the 
basement ceiling should be fireproof. 
The best way to do this is to make 
the first floor of concrete, but this 
may be too expensive, so we take the 
second best method, which is to sup- 
port the joists from masonry walls 
or from steel beams on steel columns, 
and then to cover the undersides of 
the joists with metal lath, on which 
a heavy coat of plaster is applied, or 
else we cover the joists with gypsum 
board. This will confine a fire in a 
basement for a good long time— 
time enough for you to be warned by 
the smoke. Do not forget that the 
steel beam and the steel posts are 
part of the scheme. They are not so 
very much more expensive than wood 
posts. Or else use the masonry cross 
wall. This has the double merit of 
keeping fires from spreading hori- 
zontally and of maintaining the floor 
joists at a level keel. Bricks or con- 
crete blocks will do the trick. 
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Bachelor Barbecue 
Continued from pace 58 


outer forms will be required. and cement mixture without gravel) for 


the service shelf and each side of the 
firebox leave a ledge on top of the brick 
to, receive the hot plate. Now lay two flat 
irén or steel bars to support the tile flues 
and build up the chimney around them, 
embedding wooden beams to support the 
shelf, which may be a rough plank. At 
right of the chimney, install hooks under 
the shelf for the most used utensils. 

_ Firebox and ash-pit doors are simply 
made as illustrated, and hinged on a ver- 
tical bar that serves both of them. The 
.draft keeps them closed normally. To 
secure a good draft up the flue burn light 
kindling directly under it to heat the tile, 
then lay your main fire. Most any fuel is 
satisfactory for the hot plate, but for 
broiling, when the heat of the coals comes 
in direct contact with the meat, hard- 
woods are best, preference given to hick- 
ory, orange or lemon wood. 


a 


A realistic rock pool may be con- 
structed by making an irregular 
excavation with a bowl-shaped bot- 
tom. If the concrete is made in 
accordance with the formula sug- 
gested in the foregoing and the 
sides are not steeper than a rise 
of 1 foot in 2 feet, no forms will 
be required. Natural rock may be 
set in the concrete before it hard- 
ens. In order to make the rocks 
more secure they should be set in a 
a mortar of 1 part Portland cement 
and 8 parts sand. Any mortar that 
is visible between the rocks should 
be removed before it has hardened. 

While the pool may be filled with 
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Wheelbarrow Flower Stand 


FO YyRING a touch of professional gardening to 
a your yard by building this novel little 

flower stand. This neat little wheelbarrow 
will hold your potted plants and may be moved 
to any location in or out of the warm sun quickly 
and easily. 

The side boards and bed are sawed from 54 
solid lumber. The bed is held together by cleats 
shown in the drawing (bottom view). The side 
boards are screwed in place from the under side 
and also fastened with steel angles on the inside. 

The handles, stand and wheel are cut from 54” 
plywood. A 3%” dowel goes through the wheel 
for an axle. Strap iron holds the dowel cross 
brace firmly to the stand legs. 

Paint white and trim in green or to suit your 
own taste. 
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Cutting the opening in the door for the jamp is a simple matter 
if a scroll saw is available. 


Soldering the glass holding lugs to the door 


THE LAMP 


HE lamp and post, as shown, serves a double 
purpose. It can be used simply as a garden orna- 
ment or it can serve the practical purpose of illu- 
mination. Usually, the lamp appears to best advan- 
tage if placed close to’a walk or gate. Installation of 
the wiring system depends upon the location of the 
lamp and the local wiring requirements. The electric 
company servicing your vicinity is best qualified to 
advise you regarding the methods of wiring. 
30 gauge galvanized iron is used in the construction 
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of the lamp, including the lugs to hold the glass and in 
the door catch. Small 34” hinges are used to connect the 
door to frame by soldering. The finial can be made of 
wood. See Fig. 1 of drawing. 

Cut all pieces to dimensions and begin assembly by 
soldering the bended corners to the base. A wooden jig, 
as shown in Fig. 2, is useful for holding the corners at 
the proper angle while this is being done. The cross- 
pieces are then connected to the corners with the bent 
ends extending outward, to which the roof is soldered. 

The roof pattern, Fig. 3, is simply a cluster of eight 
pyramid shaped triangles measuring 9” at the base and 
6” to the apex. The roof is bent at the dotted lines until 
the flap comes under the adjoining triangle, and then 
soldered. The eaves are rolled back with a slotted 34” 
dowel stick, as shown in one of the photos, until they 
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Squared angles can be obtained on the strip for the corners if inserted 
between two boards held in the vise. 


The roof eGvés are rolled back with the aid. of a slotted 
dowel stick. 


have an over- 
| hang of about 
it 2”. The roof is 
| | then soldered to 
the crosspieces. 
i | The door can 
| be made of strips 
; | soldered at the 
: | comers, or the soccer COLORED BULB 
opening cut out 

on a scroll 

saw or with tin 

shears. Fig. 4 7-quaen 

gives the dimen- 4040 Mauds 

sions for the 
| glass sides and 
i} door. Two 4"- Fj bn 43 
wide lugs hold 057 . 
the sides in place 
and six 4"-wide 
lugs for the door 
| glass. 
1 | A word in re- 
| gard to solder-- 
| ing. If an elec- 
| tric soldering 
iron is used, of 
75 watts or less, 
it is advisable to keep the work warm with ‘an 
electric heater directed at the job being done. 
Galvanized iron absorbs considerable heat from 
the iron and without this the solder will not flow 
freely for a good bond. Joints should also be 
free of foreign substances for proper adhesion. 

Fig. 5 gives the dimensions of the supporting 
post for the lamp as used in the illustration. The 
height measurement of six feet is arbitrary To keep from loosening of the previously soldered hinges on the door place 
: . i the joint under clamps when soldering the hinges to the framework. 

and can be changed to suit. The projecting dow- 
els are an added embellishment which, without 
doubt, improves the appearance. In view.of the fact of the shelves depends on the width of the particular 
that the lamp is not watertight in a heavy downpour window to which they are attached. They should be 
of rain it would be advisable to bore small drain holes at least about 4” longer than the sill to leave 2” at each 
at each corner of the base. end for hanging with corner irons.. A, B, C and D show 


THE WINDOW SHELVES four different designs of cornices for a mes selection. 
Fig. 6 gives the measurements of corniced window THE DECORATIVE SHUTTERS 


ledges, or shelves, to hold potted flowers. The length Fig. 7 shows three designs of shutters to supple- 


The jig shown in Fig. 2, is being used here to hold the corners at the 
correct angle and is removed after the corners are soldered to the base. 
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The roof eaves are rolled back with the aid of a slotted 
dowel stick. 


have an _  over- 
hang of about 
2”. The roof is 
then soldered to 
the crosspieces. 

The door can 
be made of strips 


soldered at the FROSTED 
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saw or with tin 
shears. Fig. 4 #*qaee 
gives the dimen- “040 Mau 
sions for the 
glass sides and 
door. Two 14%. ,2@UiKe 

wide lugs hold 05ST . 
the sides in place 
and six 4”-wide 
lugs for the door 
glass. 

A word in re- 
gard to solder- 
ing. If an elec- 
tric soldering 
iron is used, of 
75 watts or less, 
it is advisable to keep the work warm with an 
electric heater directed at the job being done. 
Galvanized iron absorbs considerable heat from 
the iron and without this the solder will not flow 
freely for a good bond. Joints should also be 
free of foreign substances for proper adhesion. 

Fig. 5 gives the dimensions of the supporting 
post for the lamp as used in the illustration. The 
height measurement of six feet is arbitrary 
and can be changed to suit. The projecting dow- 
els are an added embellishment which, without 
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FIG. 5 


Squared angles can be obtained on the strip for the carners if inserted 


be 
The jig shown in Fig. 2, is being used here to hold the corners at the 
correct angle and is removed after the corners are soldered to the base. 


between two boards held in the vise. 


To keep from loosening of the previously soldered hinges on the door place 
the joint under clanfps when soldering the hinges to the framework. 


doubt, improves the appearance. In view of the fact 
that the lamp is not watertight in a heavy downpour 
of rain it would be advisable to bore small drain holes 


at each“corner of the base. 


THE WINDOW SHELVES 


Fig. 6 gives the measurements of corniced window 
ledges, or shelves, to hold potted flowers. The length 
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of the shelves depends on the width of the particular 
window to which they are attached. They should be 
at least about 4” longer than the sill to leave 2” at each 
end for hanging with corner irons. A, B, C and D show 
four different designs of cornices for a varied selection. 


THE DECORATIVE SHUTTERS 


Fig. 7 shows three designs of shutters to supple- 


ee ee 


ment the shelves. 

dimensions are speci- 
fied for the reason 
that window sizes will 
vary. As the shutters 
are to be used for dee- 
orative purposes only, 
they appear to better 
advantage if made a ey 
trifle smaller than the C yee ees 


opening of the win- é 
dow itself. \s anex- D 
ample, a pair of 14" 
wide shutters are suitable for a window width opening 
of 36”. 10” wide shutters can be made for 24" windows. 
The only exception to this is shown on the cover illus- 
tration where two windows are closely placed. In order 
to show the lamp more clearly the center shutter was 
removed and is shown heing replaced in one of the 
black and white photos. Note that it is made up of 
three slats instead of the usual two. 

A good color scheme for the various items described 
is as follows: 


Lamp Standard 
fee Vost-—to match 
house trim 
Lamp— 

dull black 
Window shelves 

— to match 

house’ trim 
Shutters'-— Me- 

dium green, 
blue or brown 
depending on 
the color of 
the walls. 

A good exte- 
rior paint is rec- 
~ ommended for 
“the items de- 
scribed. 


WAGON 
WHEEL 


An interesting 
earden decora- 
tion is shown in 
the illustration 
of the wagon 

wheel accompa- 

33°*32" nying this ar- 
REQMOOP ticle. It makes a 
verv attractive 
novelty for the 
Yard... These 
wheels can be 
procured at 

Continued on 

page 90 
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The shutters are fastened to the studding, which usually adjoins 
the window frame, with 3” screws. Two are sufficient. 
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A FEW bags of sand and cement plus 
some iron and lumber are the chief ele- 
ments you will need if you build an 
outdoor table and fireplace like mine. 
You can vary the design and dimensions 


' 2"X 4" RUNS FULL LENGTH 
OF SEAT AND IS SPIKED TO 
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to fit your own surroundings, 

Fig. 1 shows details of the fireplace, 
while Fig. 2 gives similar data concern- 
ing the table. Once you decide on the 
size for your outdoor dining facilities, 
the first step is to build forms in which 
you will pour the concrete mixture. 


Old scraps of lumber will serve for this 


purpose. I happened to have some 2x4’s’ 


and some wood lath left over from a 
kitchen remodeling job. In building my 
fireplace forms, the 2x4’s served for the 
main corner supports and the lath filled 
the space between them. The same scheme 
was used for two wedge-shaped table 
pedestals. 

The 34” pipes and %4” rods (Fig. 1) 
used in the fireplace are built into the 
forms so that they will be securely 
anchored in the concrete after it sets. To 
allow for expansion when a fire is built 
later, wads of paper should be fastened 
on the ends of the pipes and rods—this 
will keep the cement from sealing in these 
metal members too tightly. If you neglect 
this, the heat will warp the rods. For the 
game reason, the pipe may crack the 
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ENDS OF PIPE 
AND RODS ARE 
EMBEDDED IN 
CONCRETE. 
RODS LAY ON 
TOP OF 
CENTER PIPE 
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concrete walls. 

The same pipe-and-rod arrangement 
is used for the lower fuel shelf as is 
provided for the top cooking area. To 
prevent small pieces of wood from falling 
through to. the ash pit before they are 
completely burned, lay a piece of wire 
screen (14” mesh) over the lower grate. 

A panel of 28 gauge sheet iron should 
be cut to cover the front of the fire box. 
It can be bent and fastened so as to hinge 
on the top pipe. This permits it to be 
raised and lowered to facilitate firing. 
The metal shield also protects the person 
who is doing the cooking and improves 
the draught through the bed of coals. 

The 15” upper brick walls (on three 
sides only) lend a finished appearance 
to the fireplace. Although it adds no 
practical advantage, brick work can be 
extended upward on all four sides to 
provide a chimney. Of course, to do 
this a length of channel iron will be 
needed to support the front wall above 
the working area. 

Ornamental posts are added after the 
main forms have been removed. It is easy 
at this stage to build the box-like en- 


closures needed for the final artistic touch 
on the fireplace. 

When constructing the forms for the 
concrete table pedestals (Fig. 2), the 
2x4’s which will support the seats should 
be included. Two holes are drilled in 
each of these timbers, 54x 4” bolts are 
inserted and nuts and washers are put 
in place. Heads and 2” of the bolt shanks 
extend into the void which will be filled 
with concrete. When the forms are re- 
moved the 2x4’s remain securely fastened 
in.a concrete pedestal slot. 

On top of each pedestal is another 
2x4 (30” long) to which the table top 
will be nailed. These 2x4’s must be drilled 
and 5g x 4” bolts inserted. These assem- 
blies are laid in place (bolts extending 
downward into pedestal) immediately 
after the forms are filled with concrete. 

Once the concrete work is done, the 
table is completed in short order. 2x4’s 
are used to reinforce the underside of the 
seats which encircle the table. A cleat is 
placed on the underside of the seat boards 
at the points indicated in Fig. 2. 

Boards for seats and table top are 
nailed to the 2x4’s. Underside of the table 


top is drilled to clear the' bolts and nuts 
which hold the timbers to the pedestals. 

Care must be exercised when forms 
are being positioned prior to. pouring’ 
concrete, Be sure they are levelled prop- 
erly. Drive stakes into the ground at the 
corners and nail them to the framework. 
This prevents it from shifting when the 
heavy sand-cement-water mix is added. 

My fireplace and table pedestals were 
placed directly on top of the ground. 
Winter frost in no way disturbed or 
damaged these structures. If desired, the 
foundation may be designed to go 18” 
below the surface. This definitely should 
eliminate danger from frost damage. 

A wood box measuring 4 x 6 x 1’ is 
about the right size for mixing the con- 
crete. Calculate the volume of the space 
you must fill and buy 1% times this 
much sand. Buy % as much cement as 
you did sand. 

Mix the dry cement and sand in your 
wooden box and then add water until 
the consistency is like Cream of Wheat 
when it is ready to eat. The wooden box 
can be utilized to hold sand for the 
chiddren after the mixing is finished. 


Concrete Bird Bath 


IF you like the activity of wild birds in your back yard, 


give them a bird bath & birds of all kinds will stop at your 
place for a drink or a dunking. Besides a bird bath is orna- 
mental & gives the back yard a dressed-up look. 

I wanted a bird bath last Spring, but the “store bought” ones 
seemed high. So I decided to make one out of concrete. The 
one I made is shown here, & it cost less than $2. Many bird 
baths are broken by dogs putting their front paws on the rim 
of the basin to get a drink. This tips the basin off the pedestal 
& it is likely to be broken in the fall. In this homemade bird 
bath there is a 2” recess in the bottom of the basin, which sets 
down over the top of the pedestal, making it impossible for 
dogs to tip it off. 

This bird bath is made in two parts, & two simple forms are 
needed. These are made of crating lumber. Both the basin & 
the pedestal are cast in an upside-down position. Detail of the 
basin form is shown in Fig. 1. The core, which shapes the in- 
side of the basin, is made at the center of the base board. The 
core is made of a 1-to-7 mixture of concrete & is shaped by 
means of the swinging template which is pivoted to the center 
post by a small nail. The core is painted with a creamy mixture 
of cement & water to make it smooth. When the core is dry 
it is painted with hot paraffin. 

Eight form sections are made & attached to the base board 
around the core, as shown. The blocks are nailed to the larger 
pieces & 144” No. 7 wood screws are used to hold the sections 
in place. The sections also are nailed together at the ends to 
hold the joints tight. 

A guide wire is placed in the nail hole 


in the top of the center post to guide the 
round wood block which forms the re- 
cess in the bottom of the basin. The basin 
form is now ready to be filled with a 
1-to-4 mixture of concrete (1 part Port- 
land cement & 4 parts mason’s sand). The 
bottom of the basin is shaped with a trow- 
el. A wire ring made of No. 9 wire with 
the ends twisted together is embedded in 
the concrete as shown, to serve as a re- 
inforcement. The core should fall out 


Photo 1 (Top)—Base 
board for making the 
basin with center post 
& template in place. 


Photo 2 (Center)— 
Concrete core & oc- 
tagonal form are 
shown here in place 
on the base board. 


Photo 3 (Bottom)— 
Form is removed from 
basin by taking out 
screws that @old the 
form in place 
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Photo 4 (Left)—The pedestal is also cast up | 
side down in the simple form shown here. 


Photo 5 (Right)—Pedestal form opens on one 
side to make it easily removed by cutting the 
wire ties. 


when the basin is removed. If it should 
stick, it can be broken up. A 1-to-7 mix- 
ture is weak & can be broken out easily. 

The pedestal is cast in the form shown 
in Fig. 2. The sections in this form are 
nailed to the collar boards & also are 
nailed together at the joints. Eight of 
these sections are needed. A piece of stove 
pipe is used ,as part of the form. It is 
opened at the seam & left open so it can 


be removed. It is nailed at one end to the 
collar boards so the seam is at the crack 
between the boards. This form is tied 
“shut” with wiré ties. The form is re- 
moved after the concrete pedestal is dry 
by simply cutting the wire ties. The base 
& support strips merely hold the form in 
position. The same 1-to-4 concrete mix- 
ture is used for the pedestal. 

The concrete must be mixed rather wet, 
so it will run into the corners & make a 
smooth surface. Tapping the form lightly 
with a hammer will settle the concrete 
& eliminate bubbles. Allow at least 48 
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Continued from page 52 


The cups can be made from a flat 
piece of material and riveted up into 
the form of a cone. The hub on which 
the cups are located should be of: 
bronze and amply lubricated. 

In order to use this means of meas- 
uring the wind velocity it is necessary 
to attach some type of counting de- 
Vice, as shown, such as an electrical 


buzzer system. 

The instrument should be located 
when erected, where it has the avail- 
ability of wind from all directions. It 
is not necessary to have a lofty mount- 
ing; in fact, it is suggested that it be 
mounted as near ground level as pos- 
sible but in an area that will justify 
its creation. 
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hours to set. Remove the forms carefully 
& paint the entire surface of both basin 
& pedestal with cement & water paint. 
This will fill small defects & give an even 
color. Be sure to fill hole in center of 
basin made by guide wire with this ce- 
ment paint. 

The complete bird bath weighs 126 
pounds. You should have about 40 pounds 
of Portland cement & about 160 pounds 
of mason’s sand on hand before you start 
to pour the concrete into the forms. If 
the forms are handled carefully, they can 
be used a number of times. 
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Seaside Coffee Table 


WITH a square of plywood, a nail keg, 
Scrap 2x 4’s and a length of cotton rope 
you can whip up this novel little table 
in a few hours. Head of the keg must 
be knocked out and a thicker one set in 


2 COTTON ROPE 
0 oO 


to hold the screws thru the cleats, as in 
circle drawing. Feet are mortised to- 
gether and screwed up from the bottom. 
Use only outdoor grade plywood, and 
finish with shellac and wax. Cotton rope 
is secured with brads spaced about 1” 
apart. Paint keg and feet white.— 
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EVERYONE who grows 
flowers or vegetables 
should consider starting 
his plants in a hot bed. 
Either an electric or the 
old manure heated bed 
can be used, but the elec- 


A Hot Bed or Cold Frame 


COLD FRAME WITH THE 4°0°x 
ir 


6 $ 


” tened to the front & back 
with 20-penny nails. When 
the frame is set in place 
the wind baffle strip is fas- 
tened to the sides & back. 


Sash Construction 


tric hot bed is best for STILE For the sash standard 
the home owner who in- RAIL sizes should be kept in 
tends to cultivate his yard. mind when determining 

A small two sash bed wood sizes. Often a stand- 
will provide adequate ard glass will fit without 
space for starting enough cutting if the width of 
plants to cover a con- STUB TENON stiles & rails is altered 
siderable area. Electricity IN SLOT slightly. The usual stock 


as a source of heat has 
many advantages over hot 
water, manure or flue 
heat. With electricity the 
temperature can be con- 
trolled within very close 
limits & the cost of installation is no more 
than hot water or flue heat. 

Location of the hot bed is important. 
Place it in a location having southern 
exposure & protected from wind by a 
building or some sort of wind break. 
Beds should run in the north & south 
direction. 

A space 16” deep & about 1’ larger than 
the actual area of the bed must be exca- 
vated. If the soil has poor drainage 
spread a 6” layer of cinders over the 
bottom. 

The frame as shown here is designed 
for a hot bed sash 3x6’, but could be 
changed easily to be 6x6’ for a rela- 
tively small cost. The frame is made of 
144” cypress or pine tongue & groove 
boards. The front & back are fastened 
together with corner cleats, the sides fas- 
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For 


is 144” in the thickness, 
but good sash can be 
made from 14%” material. 
In the thicker stock the 
tenons are of odd thick- 
ness or one third. 

Two styles of joints are shown. The 
stub. tenon slot is somewhat easier to 
work, but has less strength than the 
mortise & tenon. Both are strengthened 
by pins driven thru the stile into the 
tenon after assembly. 

The glass rabbet can be cut in different 
ways. As good a method as any is the 
two-pass cut with a single saw blade. 

The heating unit consists of a heating 
cable & a thermostatic control box. The 
cable is a nickel-chromium resistance 
wire covered with insulation & encased 
in a protective tubing of metal. It can be 
obtained in 60’ lengths which is the 
required length for a 2-sash hot bed. The 
thermostatic control should be installed 
as shown & connected to the heater cord. 
The plan shows how the heater cord is 
placed in the bed. 


GARDEN FLOODLIGHTS 


@ These floodlights are presented merely as ideas 
for craftsmen who have gardens which may be 
beautified by night illumination. Details of con- 
struction will need to be worked out by each 
worker. Lighting equipment is available. 


Y designing and installing simple 
and inexpensive floodlights in 
the garden, or to illuminate the 

lawn about the home, you bring a 
place of beauty out of the darkness, 
or twilight, into view that its beauty 
may be appreciated during the period 
when all members of the family, and 


Seven suggestions for floodlights. 


Homes for 
readily be built into the housing. Built of brick or logs, they 
lend enchantment to the garden. 


visitors as well, enjoy hours of leisure. 

To the owner of a beautiful garden, 
or home surroundings, floodlighting 
appeals from two angles. One appeal, 
and a very strong one, is the pride 
taken in beautifying a possession into 
which one has put much thought and 
effort. The impressiveness of flood- 


birds may 
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lighting is not merely that it makes a 
garden visible by night; it creates 
entirely new and distinctive effects, 
quite unlike those revealed under 
Nature’s sunlight. Against the dark 
background of evening, the outlines 
of floodlighting present a striking con- 
trast. The lines of the beautifully 
fashioned flower beds are transformed 
by night into a gorgeous exhibit. New 
and striking shadow and silhouette 
effects are obtained. The flower gar- 
den is brought to vibrant life. 

Floodlighting the garden needs no 
justification beyond its beauty value, 
and from this standpoint alone, it 
more than justifies the moderate cost 
which it involves. 

Floodlighting offers a compelling 
invitation for passers-by to enjoy 
with you the beauties of your home 
surroundings. It creates an air of 
distinction and individuality and is 


Another group of floodlights. Gas pipe and wrought iron 
may well be used if available. The upper left structure is 
illustrated in detail in the line drawing. 
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certain to soon become as much a 
recognized part of home decoration as 
good interior illumination. 

Painting with light is the finishing 
touch in modern architecture. It cre- 
ates a splendor of style and design at 
night. But few realize that the life 
of this new art hangs by a thread—a 
thin tungsten filament. This minute 
coil of wire produces the floodlight 
beam, when used with efficient projec- 
tion equipment. By the use of color, 
one may paint in numerous hues just 
as the artist paints pictures with his 
palette and brush. 

The use of color requires the use 
of accessory equipment, such as inner 
lenses of colored glass or caps which 
fit over the lamp bulb. To make 
colored light effective, it must be of 
an intensity comparable to that ot 
clear light. It is necessary, therefore, 
to made due allowance for low trans- 
mission of light thru color screens by 
providing the extra wattage needed. 

The brighter colors should pre- 
dominate, as these are more easily 
seen and give the floodlighted area a 
wider radius of effectivenes. They 
also make more efficient use of electric 


THE MAN WITH A HOBBY 
IS A CONTENTED MAN 


current, since the less vivid colors— 
blue. for example—require much 
higher intensities in order to obtain a 
result comparable to that which may 
be obtained with more vivid colors. 

Colors may be changed or blended 
from one hue to another by means of 
dimmers. Varying the intensities of 
clear light superimposed on color pro- 
duces changing tints and tones. Beams 
of light may be made to move, chang- 
ing the shape and direction of shad- 
ows, or producing a weaving of pat- 
terns not unlike the aurora borealis— 
of course, in a small scale. Thus, 
fHloodlighting becomes a means ot 
decoration. 

The floodliight now comes in a 
variety of ready-to-use types, adapted 
to lawn and garden use. The accom- 
panying illustrations show a_ wide 
variety of suggested ornamental hous- 
ings for the garden light. as well as 
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the most appropriate angle at which to 
set the lamp. Lamp bulbs used may 
vary from 100-watt to 300-watt 
lamps, 115-volt type. The engineers 
of the local electric service company 
will gladly assist in selecting the 
proper type floodlight and light in- 
tensity to insure the home owner suc- 
cess in illuminating the surroundings. 

It is necessary to use insulated cable 
to carry electricity to the floodlight, to 
insure that there be no short circuits. 
This may be buried in the soil and 
carried up the support concealed to 
protect it from the eye and elements. 

The type of support used to hold 
the floodlight and housing is a matter 
of personal taste. Many suggestions 
are provided in the accompanying 
drawings. Whether a post, an ordinary 
log to provide a rustic atmosphere, or 
a trellis, it is necessary that the base 
be set either on a large rock or in 
concrete to insure proper support. 

If you wish, you may combine a 
birdhouse with the floodlight housing, 
as illustrated. Space may be provided 
either at back or top of the housing, 
and thus add a touch to the floodlight- 
ing that is desirable. 
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Two of these floodlight housings ‘are set upon trellises. With 
climbing vines, these make charming decorations regardless 
of the light. 
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This detail gives a suggestion for wiring a floodlight. The 
type of structure, its height, its coloring, are all a matter of 
individual preference and suitability to surroundings. 


MORE LIGHT 
for Odd Corners 


PLAIN light bulb in a dark pecially popular for the front lawn, 
A corner, though useful, is not and others suggest interesting uses. 
very interesting. It-is well For a hanging lantern, the carved 

within the ability of the average wall bracket can be attached to the 
handy man to make a lamp fixture house so that it appears to be a 
that will be a real asset to its sur- jutting beam. ‘This is achieved by 
roundings. Here are a few designs recessing the bracket into the wood. 
which can be duplicated in the home A thatched roof gives the bird-house 
shop. The street-lamp type is es- and garden light an interesting touch. 
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Here Is a Summer Job Worthy of the 
Modelmaker’s Skill, Yet Simple Enough to 
be Tackled by the Veriest Amateur 


Or of the newest and most 


popular garden novelties 

this season is the miniature 
Dutch windmill. Always a 
quaint and interesting object, 
the windmill forms a background 
for a rock garden or pool in a 
remarkably realistic and attrac- 
tive manner, 

The construction of a Dutch 
windmill model should make an 
especial appeal to the man who 
made his quota of ship, plane and 
coach models and now is looking 
for a new field in which to try 
his handicraft. The finished 
model is very attractive and will 
greatly enhance the beauty of 
your yard. 

The design of the windmill 
model is authentic and true to 
scale in all but a few details 
where the size of stock, etc., have 
created certain limitations. Of 
course the windmill is somewhat 
larger and more substantially 
constructed than most models in 
order that it may be suitable for 
outdoor use, but requires the 
same facilities and care in the 
construction if a really nice job 
is to result. 

Windmills are probably the 
oldest form of power producing 
machinery known, dating back, 
as they do, to the eighth century. 
The type used in Holland today 
has undergone few changes in 
the last century, so, although not 
as efficient as the American type 
the mills are as well suited to the 
purpose for which they .are in- 
tended and are much more deco- 
rative. 

The popular conception of 
Dutch windmills is rather vague 
as they are usually shown at a 
distance in pictures and the de- 
tail is omitted or indistinct. You 
may be surprised to learn that 
the head or dome is not generally 
semispherical in shape as it ap- 
pears in pictures but rather has 
two flat ends. The sails are 
made of canvas which is laced 
unto a framework of wood, thus 


permitting the 
reefing of part 
of the sail if 
the wind is too 
strong, just as 
would be done 
on a sailing ves- 
sel. In our 
model just the 
frame suffices 
as no power is 
to be generat- 
ed; the pictorial 
effect is all that 
is desired, and 
the mill will re- 
volve in a mod- 
erate wind 
without the 
canvas sails. 
On the large 
mills the 
frames for the 
sails are usually 
warped to make 
them catch the 
wind more 
readily, but no 
attempt hag 
been made to 
follow this 
practice in the 
model. 

The dome of the mill revolves 
on a pivot so that the sails can 
be directed into the wind. A 
long yoke-like arrangement is 
fastened to the dome and carried 
down to a sort of runway or 
walk which encircles the tower. 
An attendant moves the dome 
by pushing the yoke. When the 
sails are in the wind the yoke 
is lashed to the railing of the 
runway.. This is a primitive but 
effective arrangement that is 
subject to few mechanical ail- 
ments. We are using this same 
device for its decorative value on 
our model. 

The logical place to begin the 
construction of the windmill is 
the tower. The top and bottom 
octagons to which the eight side 
panels are attached should be 
made first. a top piece is 


DUTCH WINDMILL FOR THE GARDEN 


Painted in white and green, with brown roof, railings 
and runway, this interesting Dutch windmill makes a 
decorative ornament for any garden, simple or pre- 


tentious 


made from a solid board as 
shown in Fig. 2. Two pieces 
may be fastened together with 
cleats if necessary, but the cleats 
must be on the bottom. As the 
thickness is only 14 in. it will not 
be necessary to bevel‘ the edges 
to the slant of the sides. Figure 
3 shows the method for laying 
out an octagon in case you have 
forgotten. 

The base is built up of eight 
pieces cut in the form of seg- 
ments as shown in Fig. 4. Four 
cleats are nailed across the joints 
to hold the frame together. The 
cleats must be on the top in this 
case. Notice that the edges of 
the frame are beveled to an angle 
of 7 degrees which is approxi- 
mately the slant of the side pan- 
els. 

The eight panels are cut to the 


windmill 
ready for the addition of the run- 
way 


The foundation of the 


size and shape shown in Fig. 5 
after which the bevel is planed 
to the angle shown in Fig. 6. If 
your joints are not very tight the 
corners may be covered with 
strips of zine or copper but with 
a small power jointer well fitted 
joints are not difficult. Cement- 
coated nails should be used to 
assemble the tower. 

The construction of the dome 
is shown in Fig. 7. Note that 
the entire bottom is not enclosed, 
also that the ends are made first 
and mounted to this bottom mem- 
ber by means of two brackets for 
each end. Paper patterns should 
be made of the end pieces as al- 
lowance must be made for the 
Slanted portion of the back panel 
on the curve. The edges of these 
pieces are beveled as shown. 

A rough split board effect for 
the roof is obtained by sawing 
narrow strips like those shown in 
Figs. 8, 9, and 10 and laying 
them so they lap as with bevel 
Siding. The surfaces are left 
rough as they come from the 
Saw. The two heavier pieces 
Shown in Fig. 10 are used at the 
bottom to start the course. Fig. 
9 shows the ridge piece. The 
ends of these pieces are trimmed 
to length after they are all nailed 
Into place. 

The runway, which adds so 
Much to the appearance, is made 
In segments as shown in the top 
View of Fig. 1. The joints are 
Made by tacking them over the 
Strut pieces as shown in Fig. 11, 


and the detail of the latter is 
shown in Fig. 12. 

The arms that carry the ‘sails 
should be made of hardwood. 
The joint is half lapped and each 
arm is beveled on one edge as 
shown in Fig. 1. Be sure that 
this bevel occurs on the forward 
side of each arm so that the sails 
will slant in the right direction. 
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The frames for the sails vary 
from the construction of the 
large ones in several details but 
are much more suitable for our 
purpose in the form shown. The 
construction of these frames is 
shown in Fig. 13. The strips 
may be ripped from any quarter 
inch material and the edges need 
not be planed. The whole frame 
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to you but an attractive one is to 
install the mill at the top of a 
miniature hill flanked with rock 
or pieces of rough cement and 
backed with shrubs. In the fore- 
ground a small pool of the rustic 


The dome in place, ready for the 
sails and railing. The interesting 


effect of the rough-sawn roof boards 
can be seen here. 


RECESS FOR POST 


FIG.12 


order with perhaps a model land- 
ing and flat bottomed boat would 
be effective. 

It should be noted that, 
where glue is used in the con- 
struction of this and _ similar 
structures intended for use out- 
doors, casein glue should be 
used in order to minimize the 
effect of the weather. Ordinary 
glues are useless for this pur- 
pose, and joints made with 
them quickly fall apart under 
the influence of moisture. 

The use of the yoke for turn- 
ing the model into the wind, 
while authentic, and adding to 
the interest and realism of the 
model, presents one drawback, 
and that is the necessity for go- 
ing out into the yard and re- 
setting the dome every time the 
wind changes. The man who is 
more concerned with having a 
windmill that will give him the 
least amount of trouble than 
with having one that is absolute- 
ly authentic may easily add a 
vane to the dome which will al- 
ways keep the sails turned into 
the wind, regardless of the di- 
rection of the latter. 

This will require the use of 
a board about as long as the 
dome itself 
—approxi- 
mately 14 
inches— 
and 14 
should be 
of l-in. 
lumber, 
about 10 
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in. wide, so as to present a broad 
surface to the wind. It may be 
cut so that its top edge is 
straight, while the back end and 
bottom edge are gracefully 
curved. One end should be cut 
on an angle to fit against the 
rear side of the dome, to which 
it may be fastened with screws 
and cleats on either side of the 
vane. This vane, while it will 
detract somewhat from the au- 
thenticity of the windmill as an 
exact model, will not detract in 
the least from its effect as an 
ornament. 


List of Material For Garden Windmill. 


1—Piece %” X 11142” X 11%” for top of 
tower 
8—Pieces %” X 21%” X 9” for segments of 
tower base 
4—Pieces %” 
tower base 
8—Pieces %” X 8” X 80%” for side panels 
of tower 
2—Pieces 1%” X 8%” X 14%” for front & 
back of dome 
24—-Pieces %” X 1” X 15” for roof 
1—Piece 4%” X %” X 11” for roof 
2—Pieces 4%” X 1” X 15” for roof 
2—Pieces 34” X 1%” X 86” for sail arms 
12—Pieces 4%” X %” X 14” for aails 
386—Pieces %4” X 4%” X 4%” for sails 
16—Pieces #” X %” X 9%” for railings 
8—Pieces 4%” X 2%” X 10” for runway 
i—Piece %” X 6” X 14” for bottom of dome 
8—Pieces %” X 3%” X 8%” for struts 
4—Pieces 4%” X 1%” X 6” for door frame 
2—Pieces 4%” X 5%” X 83%” for head casing 
2—Pieces 4%” X %” X 85%” for sills 
6—Pieces 4%” X %” X 4” for window frames 
8—Pieces 4%” X %” X 8” for window head 
casing 
8—Pieces 4%” X %” X 2%” for window a,ills 
Rattan or willow material for yoke to fit 


X 2” X 12” for cleats of 


The windows, while they may be 
painted on, are much more realistic 
af. made up with regular frames as 
shown in the drawing below. This il- 
lustration shows also how the runway 
is made up and attached to the tower, 
and the method of fitting the yoke 
that turns the dome. 
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when assembled is pushed slight- 
ly out of square to enhance the 
effect. 

The frames are screwed to the 
gail arms after which the whole 
is attached to the front of the 
dome by means of a bolt, lock- 
washer and nut in the position 
indicated on Fig. 1. If an easier 
running mill is desired, a bush- 
ing made of small brass tubing 
is suggested. 

Sixteen posts are used to sup- 
port the runway and railing. 
Fig. 14 gives the size and placing 
of these pieces in relation to the 
side of the tower. Screws or 
coated nails-should be used to 
fasten these pieces into place, 
especially the railing pieces as 
they are thin and when exposed 
to the weather are prone to warp 
and pull loose if not well secured. 

Fig. 15 shows how the yoke- 
like arrangement which is used 
to move and secure the dome so 
that the sails are in the wind, is 
constructed. Pieces of rattan or 
willow are best for this purpose 
as they must be bent. Saplings 
are used on the large mills. Use 
wire to bind the pieces together 
and to lash the yoke to the rail-, 
ing. No dimensions are given as 
these pieces should be cut to fit. 


The effect is much more realis- 
tic if window and door frames 
are made and nailed unto the 
panels, though it is quite possible 
to paint these openings instead 
with good effect. Fig. 16 gives 
the details of the window frame 
construction and Fig. 17 the 
doors. One door is placed at the 


ground level and the second on 


The runway in place on the tower. 

Note how the struts project from 

the corners of the octagonal struc- 

ture. They are fastened with casein 
glue. 
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the runway. Three. windows are 
used in the tower and are placed 
on alternate panels in a_ step 
effect. 

Before assembling the mill 
much of the painting should be 
done to avoid having to exercise 
extreme care later. The tower 
body should be given three coats 
of white paint, also the front and 
back of the dome. The arms are 
painted green, as are the window 
and door’ frames. The _ sail 
frames are white. 

Vertical lines should be paint- 
ed with black paint, on the white 
in the door openings to simulate 
narrow boards. Hinges and a 
knob should also be painted on. 
Painted bars for the windows 
and a brown shading for a back- 
ground will make the window 
openings look more _ realistic. 
Brown creosote stain should be 
used for the roof of the dome, the 
railing, posts, struts, runway and 
yoke. 

When the paint is dry and the 
assembly completed the mill is 
ready to install in. the garden. 
Some provision must be made to 
anchor the mill so that it will not 
upset in the wind. . . 

Many landscape arrangement 
will no doubt suggest themselves 
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HEN we tried 
to buy a lawn umbrella last summer 
we discovered that there just were 
none available, so without too much 
trouble we made one. The photo- 
graph shown gives a general idea of 
its appearance. 

A lathe is the only power tool re- 
quired and the two pieces required to 
be turned should be made first as per 
Figs. 3 and 4. These should be made 
of a hard wood and the groove around 
the circumference is for the wire on 
which the ribs and elbows are strung. 
The six ribs are made next as per 
Fig. 1 and in my case I used white 
pine 1 x 4” dressed to 4% x 334” 
for lightness. The elbows are made 
next, as shown in Fig. 6 and these 
should be made of hardwood and 
hinged to the ribs at point “X.” 

The umbrella is assembled and 
covered by using a short piece of 
dowel 134” in diam. about 2’ long, 
the dowel being held in an upright 
position by means of a keg or 
box; the dowel later being re- 


Making a Lawn Umbrella 


placed by one 8’ in length. 

In covering the umbrella great care 
must be taken to keep the ribs eyenly 
spaced and this is accomplished by 
tacking tape and rope around the 
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perimeter. A piece of heavy wrapping 
paper is then tacked over one segment 
and trimmed to the outside edge of the 
two ribs. This allows 3%” for hem- 
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Easy-to-Build Ornamental Gates 


proportion to the size and style of 
gate. For most ordinary gates the 
type hardware shown in Fig. 1 will 
prove satisfactory. It is simple and 
easy to install, and the hinges provide 
a convenient means of compensating 
for wear and for drooping of the gate. 

If a different style of frame center 
brace is desired, Figs. 2 and 3 pro- 
vide pleasing suggestions. These 
braces may be eut from a 2” board, 7 
inches wide, marking the pattern lines 
first with a pencil tied to a string to 
obtain the desired curved lines. 

Nail all frame timbers together se- 
curely. Where dimensions make. it 
impossible to use straight nailing, toe 
nailing will be necessary. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show pickets in place 
on the frames. Fig. 4 is a straight-top 
picket gate, and Fig. 5, one having 
the pickets arranged to form a grace- 


FIGURES 7,8, 


Fig. 7 illustrates a gate for use with a 
diamond design fence, or any other fence 
design. It can also ke used, as can any 
of the other gates shown, with a hedge, 
stone wall, brick wall or with shrubbery. 
The diagonal 2x4” braces provide support 
and rigidity while the 1x4”. boards 
mainly supply ornamentation. 

The gate ‘shown in Fig. 8 requires no 
further embellishment than the sturdy 
and simple but attractive curved center 
braces. As with the center praces of all 
gates shown, the timbers or poards used 
are mitred where they adjoin, each tim- 
ber or board containing half the mitre 
cut. 

Fig. 9 shows a very pleasing design of 
gate. The frame is braced with blocks 
cut as described for Fig. 6. Only single 
blocks are used with this gate, nowever. 
The center ornamental bars are 1% inches 
square and are both straight and toe- 
nailed. 
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ful arc. The two outside pickets for 
this gate are cut the same length as 
those of the fence. But the next two 
are cut one inch shorter ; the next two, 
2 inches shorter; the*next two, 2%4 
inches shorter ; and the center two are 
cut 3 inches shorter. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a type gate frame 
for use with a fence constructed of 
square pickets. This can also be used 
with a board or bar type fence. Corner 


9,10 and II 


The gate shown in Fig. 10 is of unusu- 
ally solid construciion. With its grace- 
fully curving top and its vertical bars it 
is very pleasing in .appearance. The 
curved top can be cut from a 2x9” or 10” 
board. The vertical bars are toe-nailed in 
place. They are spaced two inches apart. 

The gate in Fig. 11 is not as sturdy as 
that in Fig. 10 but its unusual design gives 
it an air of unique beauty. The frame is 
‘made from the usual 2x4” material, and 
the top may be cut from a 2x10” board. 
The diagonal center panels are made 
from 1 x 12” boards and are toe-nailed to 
the frame. Gates such as this, as well as 
those shown in Figs. 9 and 10, are particu- 
larly well adapted to use with walls. 

If preferred, adaptations of these gate 
designs may be made to suit personal 
choice and the location where the gate is 
to be used. Heights, widths and other 
dimensions are variable. 
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fence is a beautiful addition to the lawn 
surrounding a Colonial or a Cape Cod 
home. It should be painted white. 

A few years ago the author built a 
country home in upstate New York. We 
bought the property for the beauty of 
the sizable stream running thru its center. 
We spanned the stream with a 26’ bridge 
and added a very attractive, original rail- 
ing, as an added feature. 

The house was built under the trees at 


Picket fence reinforced hedge . . . keeps dogs 
from crawling thru hedge. 
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blocks are used to brace this frame. 
These are cut from 2x5 or 6 inch 
wood and are used in pairs as shown, 
being fastened in place with suitable- 
sized wood screws. Brass screws 
should be used if possible. Wherever 
possible, brass or other non-rusting 
nails, screws or bolts should be used 
for gate construction. If this is im- 
possible, substitute galvanized or 
coated nails if obtainable. Before as- 
sembling the parts of a gate of any 
style be sure to thoroughly coat all 
surfaces of each part with one coat of 
outside paint. This will help prevent 
rotting of the wood caused by water 
that collects in the joints. 


When strap and screw hinges are, 


used on this type of gate frame it will 

be necessary to set the hinge screws 

on an angle as shown in the lower 
sketch of Fig. 6. 


ARE OTHER CESIGNS 


Newly constructed gates should be 
given three coats of outside paint in addi- 
tion to the one coat before construction. 
Periodically, thereafter, gates and fences 
should be given at least one coat of paint. 
Never wait until the paint’s protective 
coating has worn away and exposed the 
wood to the ravages of the elements. 
Such neglect may result in early decay of 
an otherwise sound fence or gate. 


the left of the bridge, and one side of the 
fence bridge railing was carried on up 
and around to form a backing for our 
rock garden. It’s an excellent fence for 
any sort of rolling ground. 

The entire fence and bridge railing was 
built from rough sawed 2x4’s and was 
painted dark brown. Detailed drawings 
illustrate how to build this fence. 

In setting up any type fence it is well 
to coat with black asphaltum the section 
of the post that goes below the ground 
level, and set the posts in concrete. The 
asphaltum preserves the wood, while the 
concrete footing insures stability. 


Ornamental Fences 
Continued from pace 29, 
between pickets, as well as the width of 
the pickets themselves, may be altered. 
There are numerous ways in which in- 
dividualitv may be achieved in a picket 


tence. But one word of caution is impor- © 


tant in the matter of the shape of picket 
points. Pickets should never be given a 
sharp point on the top end, since a child 
climbing up on the fence might slip and 


In all fence building use brass or cop- 
per nails if possible, otherwise use gal- 
vanized or coated nails if obtainable. The 
permanence of the fence depends in large 
measure on how long the nails last, 
though rusted nails can be replaced and 
the solidity of the fence restored. 

In Fig. 11 is shown a different type of 
fence. This fence is very attractive, and 
easy to build. The usual 4 x 4” or 2 x 4” 
posts, 4’ 2” long, are set in place as for 
picket fences. Then a 2 x 4” timber is 
nailed to the tops of the posts. Any joints 
in this timber are made at the posts. A 
1 x 6” board is nailed to this timber, as 
shown, and constitutes the top face board 
of the fencé. A similar board is used as 
the bottom face board and is nailed to the 
posts. The center face board consists of 
a 1 x 12” board. Two spacer strips are 
used between the center and the top and 
bottom face boards. These are 1 x 3”. A 
space of 21%” is left between all face 
boards. The extra broad center face board 
of this fence gives it an unusual and at- 
tractive appearance. 

Fig. 12 shows a bar type fence that is 
simple in design and ideal for separating 
a garden from a lawn, especially if 
flowering vines are allowed to grow along 
it. The posts are standard length, and the 
2 x 4” stringers are nailed to 1 x 4” boards 
nailed to the posts. The vertical bars are 
made ef 2” square lumber and are nailed 
to the stringers with nails passing through 
the stringers and into the ends of the bars. 


Fig. 13 illustrates a variation of the bar 
type fence. The stringers are 2 x 4” ex- 
cept the center one which is 2” square. 
The vertical bars are 2” square and are 
nailed to the stringers in the same man- 
ner as in Fig. 12. The center stringers are 
toe-nailed to the posts. ‘This fence can 
be used either in a garden or as an out- 
side fence. 


The fence shown in Fig. 14 combines 
beauty and simplicity. The top and bot- 
tom stringers are toe-nailed to the posts. 
The vertical bars are nailed to the top 
and bottom stringers with nails passing 
through the stringers and into the ends 
of the bars. The joints between the ver- 
tical bars and the center stringer are 
mortised and nailed, a mortise cut being 
made halfway through both the bars and 
the center stringer. The top and bottom 
stringers are 2 x 4”. The center stringer 
and the vertical bars are 2 x 2” wood. 


A diamond design is used for the fence 
shown in Fig. 15. This fence is very orna- 
mental and pleasing in appearance. The 
posts are typical, but the top and bottom 
stringers consist of 1 x 4” boards toe- 
nailed to the posts. The boards forming 
the diamond pattern are also 1 x 4”. They 


are mitred, and nailed to the posts and to 
the stringers. The boards comprising the 
X design are also mitred. They, too, are 
1 x 4”. The joints between the boards are 
all mortised, each board having a mortise 
cut half way through. 

As with picket fences, the various types 
shown in Figs. 11 to 15 inclusive can also 
be varied to suit individual preferences, 
or entirely different styles can be de- 
signed. It is interesting to design one’s 


the sharp pointed picket impale its throat. ,own fence. But it is pleasant work to 


build a fence whether it is your own 
design or not. So get out the boards and 
nails and locate the hammer and saw 
and see what splendid results can be 
achieved with a little work and patience. 

Don’t forget to set your posts solidly 
and paint all wood before assembling the 
fence. Then when all the construction 


work is finished give the completed fence - 


three coats of good outside white paint, 
allowing each coat to dry for two days 
before applying the following coat. 
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Making a Lawn Umbrella 
Continued from page 80 


ming and 3%” is also left along the tape. 
This pattern is used for all six segments. 
The material used as a covering was a 
heavy grade of factory cotton which is 
divided in half and one half given two 
coats of an awning paint so that each 
alternate segment would be a contrasting 
color. If contrasting colors of. the same 
material can be obtained the painting 
may be omitted. When dry the segments 
were cut out and stitched on a sewing 
machine on the %” line. The segments 
are not cut to a point as it is necessary to 
leave a hole in the center in order that 
the umbrella may be closed when not in 
use. The hole is covered later by tacking 
a circular piece of cotton to the ribs and 
the hardwood piece on which the ribs are 
fastened. Enough slack should be left in 
this piece to allow the ribs to ciose. The 
scalloped fringe should then be sewn to 
the perimeter and the covering fastened 
to the ends of each rib by brass screws 
and washers. The hole is then covered 
as above, using copper tacks. After the 
covering has been fastened to the ribs the 
short dowel can be replaced by the 8’ 
length and the knob is then screwed into 
the top. 

The ribs are kept in position by a pin 
through the dowel as shown in Fig. 4. 
The lower end of the dowel is pointed ahd 
the umbrella is supported by a lawn table 
with a hole through the center, the point 
being driven into the ground: 

Our umbrella as described has given 
good service and has withstood several 
wind storms without damage. 
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Garden Hose Reel 
Continued from page 85 


sides to receive the nut of a %” bolt. Cut 
a 3” piece of 1” dowel for the handle and 
bore a 7/16” or %” hole lengthwise 
through it. Grind off the square shoulder 
of a % x 4” carriage bolt and fasten the 
handle to the shaft, placing a washer at 
either end of the handle and a bolt in the 
counterbored hole in both faces of the 
shaft. Attach the crank to the squared 
end of the axle with glue and brads, and 
paint or varnish the reel as desired. As 
the reel will be used outdoors a great 
deal, it is recommended that at least two 
coats of spar varnish be given. 

To use the reel, turn it over so the 
drum revolves freely. Insert one end of 
the hose through the hole in one of the 
faces of the hub and wind it up into neat 
coils, guiding it with one hand. Tuck the 
loose end of the hose under a tight coil, 
turn the reel over, and roll it away. To 
unwind the hose, simply turn the reel 
over, free the tucked-in end, and pull. 
When not in use, the reel should be stored 
under shelter, as direct sunlight has a 
detrimental effect on rubber. 
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Bulla Yourself, a 
SHUFFLEBOARD COURT 


HUFFLEBOARD has long 

reigned as the most popular of 

shipboard deck sports; now it 
has come ashore and spread through- 
out the country. It is not difficult to 
build a Shuffleboard court in your 
own yard and it will yield the whole 
family many hours of sport and re- 
laxation. Shuffleboard requires real 
skill and affords healthful exercise. 
The game is by no means new. It was 
played in England, principally among 
the aristrocracy, as early as the fif- 
teenth century under the names of 


slide-groat, shove-groat, and shovel- 
penny. 

The game, as introduced in Florida, 
is played on a smoothly surfaced con- 
crete court 6 feet wide and 52 feet 
long. Scoring diagrams are marked on 
the court. To play the game, two or 
four players take their positions at the 
ends of the court. The game has two 
objects, one to place discs in the scor- 
ing diagram by means of a cue and the 
other to prevent the opponent from 
scoring. Four red discs and four black 
discs are used. 

A Shuffleboard 
court is built simi- 
larly to a well con- 
structed sidewalk. 
The principal dif- 
ference consists in 
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NOTE: MAXIMUM, WIDTH OF 
MARKING LINES Is MINIMUM 
WIDTH 2° EXCEPT SEPARATION 
TRIANGLE. DIMENSIONS CEN* 
TER TO CENTER OF LINES. 
NO EXPANSION JOINTS. 


5° CONCRETE 
BASE LAYER 


Photos Courtesy Portland Cement Ass’n. 
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the necessity for securing a level and 
smooth surface. The court should be 
located on well drained level ground. 
All sod should be removed from the 
site down to uniformly firm ground. 
This should be 6 inches below the 
level of the grass. In northern locali- 
ties it will be necessary to go deep 
enough to protect against frost. This 
extra depth of foundation will vary 
with the locality. Information con- 
cerning the depth for your locality 
may be obtained from a local contrac- 
tor or from the department of build- 
ings or public works of your city or 
town. 

The concrete court should consist 
of two layers. The base layer should 
be 5 inches thick. This applies to cli- 
mates free from frost. Colder climates 
will require a deeper base layer, as 
explained previously. 

Mix together on a level concrete 
surface, or on a tight-fitted board plat- 
form, one part of Portland cement 
and two parts of clean coarse sand. 
After these ingredients have been 
thoroughly mixed, add 3% parts of 
gravel or crushed stone and mix until 
the gravel or stone is evenly distrib- 
uted. In measuring the amounts of 
cement, sand and gravel, remember 
that a sack of cement contains one 
cubic foui. Therefore, in a concrete 
mix such as this the proportions are 
one sack of cement, two cubic feet of 
sand and 3% cubic feet of gravel. A 
bottomless box one foot square and 
one foot deep will prove handy for 
measuring the sand and gravel where 
the ingredients are mixed by hand. 
The sand may range from fine parti- 
cles to those %4” in diameter. And the 
stone or gravel should range in size 
from % to one inch. Form a hollow 
in the mixture and add water gradu- 
ally while mixing until the mixture is 
of a consistency that can be easily 
spread. But do not use more than 6 
gallons of water per sack of cement. 
The less water used the better as long 
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Build Yourself a 
I SHUFFLEBOARD COURT 
| Continued from page 83 


No gravel or crushed stone is used in the © 
Hi playing layer. Use only enough mixing 
i water to make the concrete fairly stiff. 
1 It should require some tamping to settle it 
in place. Do not use more than from 44 
to 5 gallons of water per sack of cement. 
| The less water used in mixing the con- 
1 crete, yet producing a workable compact 


mass, the better and more durable will 


A ConcRETE 


Toap-ITOOL 
for the 


GARDEN 


| 
l 
| | be the court. 

il After this layer has been placed it 
ill should be graded level with a straight appearance. Then, 
| with the trowel, be- 
| gin at the stem, and 
| cut lines out to- 
ward the rim of the 
top to form ribs as 
on the underside of 


a toadstool, this to be done all 


edge. Then compact it with a wood float. 
Test the surface for high and low spots 
i with a straight edge. If any. are found 
| eliminate them. After’ the concrete has 
| hardened sufficiently to prevent excess 
| fine material from working to the surface 
| it should be lightly steel troweled. The 
1 final steel troweling should be done after 
Til the concrete has further hardened. Do | 
i this carefully until the desired smooth 


il finish is attained. 


In order to be sure of having enough | 
materials on hand to complete the job, it | 
is suggested that you purchase 45 sacks 
of Portland cement, 344 cubic yards of 
sand and 3%4 cubic yards of gravel or 
crushed stone (size ranging between 4 
and one inch). This includes an allow- 
ance of 10 per cent extra for waste and 
the type sand and gravel used. In addi- 
tion, you will require 1,325 feet of %” 
diameter steel reinforcing rods. This is 
the amount of materials needed for’ the 
court when constructed 6” thick. Where 
it is necessary to lay a base layer thicker 
than the 5” one described here, you will 
need additional amounts of cement, sand 


and gravel according to the increased 
depth. For each additional inch of depth 
of the base layer allow the following 
amounts of additional material: 614 sacks 
of Portland cement, 12 cubic feet of sand 
and 21% cubic feet of gravel or crushed 
stone. Do not vary the position of the 
reinforcing bars when a thicker base 
layer is used. The top layer of bars re- 
mains 2 inches below the finished playing 
surface and the lower layer of bars re- 
mains 2 inches below this, or 4 inches 
below the surface. 

The smoothest and most Satisfactory 


playing finish is obtained by grinding | 


with a machine containing power-driven 
abrasive stones. If this is done the final 
hand troweling should be eliminated, and 
the concrete permitted to harden and 


CONCRETE toad-stool, if 
A properly placed, will add 

charm to any garden and, 
aside from the novelty of the 
thing, makes an interesting seat 
where one may drop down for a 
few moments of relaxation. 

The toad-stool described here 
is a simple piece that anyone can 
make and we all derive a certain 
satisfaction from being able to 
say “I made it myself.” 

In the first place, get a piece of 
heavy wrapping paper 14 in. long, 
and roll it up to form a cylinder 
5 in. in diameter, as shown in the 
drawing, and wrap heavy twine 
around this to hold it in shape. 

Mix a small batch of cement in 
the proportion of 5 parts clean 
sharp sand to one of portland 
cement, and pour this into the 
cylinder mold. Allow the ce- 
ment to set for about 24 hours, 
then remove the twine and the 
paper, leaving the cylinder of con- 
crete. 

To make the top of the toad- 


the way around, as shown in 
the illustration. 
When completed, let set until 


thoroughly dry. 


Select a place in the garden 
where the toad-stool will have 
the most natural surroundings, 
and dig a hole about a foot deep 
by about one foot in diameter. 
Fill this hole with cement, and set 
the toadstool upright in it. When 
the foundation is dry the piece 
may be whitewashed, or painted 
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MOULD FOR TOAD STOOLSTEM, . 
MADE FROM HEAVY WRAPPING PAPER 


stool. Pile up a mound of sand, 
and scoop the top out so that it 


i! cure for at least four days. 
Official equipment for playing Shuffie- | 
board can be obtained from the following | 


with about two coats of good 


equipment manufacturers. - 

American Playground Device Co., 
derson, Ind. . 

P. Becker & Co., 753 W. Polk Street 
Chicago 7, IIl. 

Detroit Wood Products, Inc., 
Schaefer Highway, Detroit 27, Mich. 
; ee Equipment Co., Nappanee, 

nd. 

Shuffleboard Manufacturing Co., R. R 
17, Box 523. Indianapolis 44, Ind. 
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: | firms. This is a partial list of Shuffleboard | leaves an oval basin about 20 in. 


in diameter. Press a layer of old 
wet newspapers into the oval, mix 
another batch of cement of the 
same proportions, and fill the 


14285 | basin level full. 


Now, take the stem and stand 
it upright in the center of the 
batch you have placed in the oval 
basin and, with the trowel, smear 
a little soft cement up and down 
the stem to give it a more natural 
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white paint. 

If white cement and white sand 
are used for the cement mixture, 
instead of the usual grayish Port- 
land cement and ordinary sand} 
there will be little or no necessity 
for painting the finished article. 
Also, the color will be permanent 
and periodical finishing will not 
be required. For most cement 
lawn furnishings white sand and 
cement are to be preferred. 


The frame consists of 34 x 134” 
stock. Two pieces each 36” long and 
two 10” long are needed. Round one 
end of each piece and bore a hole 1” 
in diameter 7%” from the rounded 
ends. Bore a hole 1” in diameter 7%” 
from the other end of the 36” pieces 
and enlarge it slightly with a round 
file until a 1” dowel revolves freely in 
it. Fasten the shorter piece at right 
angles to this end of the longer piece 
with two 3” corner braces. Join the 
two halves of the frame with two 1” 


dowels 1534” long, fastened in the’ 


holes at each rounded end with glue 
and brads. 
Now make two disks of 4” stock 


ge 3 


or plywood, 3” in diameter and with a 
1” hole in the center. Enlarge this hole 
also until a 1” dowel revolves freely 
in it. 

Next make the axle for the drum. 
This is a 17” length of 1” dowel with 
one end squared to receive the crank. 
The shoulders of the squared portion 
should be 34” from the end. Assemble 
the drum on the frame, using the 3” 
disks as washers between the frame 
and the sides of the drum. Adjust the 
drum on the axle so the round end of 
the latter projects 4%” beyond the 
frame and there is 4” play between 
the washers and the sides of the 
frame. Fasten the drum securely to 


the axle by means of screws or nails 
driven at an angle from the inside of 
each disk through the hexagonal hub 
supports into the axle. Then fasten 
on the remaining face of the huh, the 
reinforcing piece down. 

The shaft of the crank is made of a 
9” length of 34 x 134” stock. Round 
both ends and in one mortise a square 
hole to fit over the squared end of the 
axle. The center of the hole should 
be 7%” from the end and the sides at 
an angle of 45° to the grain of the 
wood to minimize the chances of split- 
ting. Bore a 3%” hole 7%” from the 
other end and counter bore from both 

Continued on page 82 
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RESTFUL and_ comfortable 
place to spend moments of 
leisure is provided by this attrac- 
tive garden retreat. It is easy to 
build, ornamental in appearance 
and a worthwhile addition to any 
lawn or garden. The construction 
of this retreat is quite similar to 
that of a pergola except that it is 
enclosed on three sides by lattice 
work, 
The four corner posts are 8’ long 
and 314” square. These corner 
bosts can be built up by spiking two 
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2 x 4’s together. ‘he posts are set 
in the ground to a depth of about 
2’ which leaves 6’ above the ground. 
The corner posts are spaced 7’ apart 
one way and 4’ apart the other way. 
These measurements are to the out- 
side of the posts. Two 2” x 6” 
cross pieces are notched in at the 
top of the posts which serves as a 
tie for the end posts and as a sup- 
port for the top rails which are also 
2” x 6” material. Three top rails 
are used and the projecting ends of 
these are shaped as shown. The top 
rails extend 14” at each end. 

The cross strips on top of the 
top rails are made of blind stop ma- 
terial. There are eleven of these 
strips and they extend 4” at each 
end. The ends are cut off-at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The lattice 
work is also done with blind stop 
material. Six cross strips are used 
at the back and seven up and down. 
These strips must be evenly and 
carefully spaced the same as in mak- 
ing any trellis or lattice 
work so it will look right 
when finished. The ends 
have six cross strips and 
two up and down strips. 

Care must be used to get 
all parts true and evenly 
spaced for anything of this 
nature that is crooked shows 
up very bad. A level must 
be used to get the corner 
posts plumb and the top 
level. Galvanized nails 
should be used in assem- 
bling the parts to prevent 
unsightly rust streaks. 


Garden Hose Re 


OSE reels more than pay for themselves by prolonging 
the life of the hose and by making the hose more con- 
venient to handle. The reel described here can easily 
and quickly be made by any amateur woodworker, and, due to 
its unique design, will prove superior to readymade reels. 

The reel consists of two disks joined by a hexagonal hub, 
forming the drum around which the hose is wound, and a frame 
by which the whole may be rolled. It will hold well over 300 
feet of hose. 


OF REEL 


9 DETAIL 
OF CRANK 
ASSEMBLY 


HEXAGONAL 
HUB SUPPORTS 


Pushing the reel to another location, Note how loose end of 
hose is tucked under a tight coil of hose. 


Make two disks 18” in diameter of 
¥4" plywood. Should the plywood be 
difficult to find, however, they may be 
built up of 34” boards, dowelled and 
glued like a table top. In this case, 
however, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the lateral dimensions of the 
frame accordingly. Next cut out two 
hexagons for the hub supports of %4” 
plywood or stock with a diameter of 
9” and each face 4%” long. An easy - 
method to construct the hexagon is to 
draw a circle with a radius of 414”. 
Then, without changing the setting of 
the compass, place the leg of the com- 
pass anywhere on the circumference 
of the circle and draw an arc intersect- 
ing it. Place the leg at this point of 
intersection and draw another arc, 
proceeding in this manner around the 
circle until six arcs have’ been made. 
Then connect the arcs by straight lines 
and you will have the required hexa- 
gon. Fasten one in the center of each 
18” disk with screws and bore a hole 
1” in diameter through the center of 
the disk and the hexagon. 

Cut six pieces of 4” plywood or 
thin stock each 12” long and 414” wide 


and screw all but one to the faces of 
the hub supports so as to form the hub 
of the drum. Reinforce one end of the 
remaining piece with a small block of 
y%" stock placed 4%” from the end, 
make a hole 114” in diameter near this 
end, and set aside to be attached later. 
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Dustic FURNITURE FOR 
CAMP AND HOME 


is not an exacting craft. 

You do not have to bother 
with an imposing array of in- 
finitely detailed operations that 
nearly always confront one in 
any sort of cabinet work. Rustic 
furniture has a way of looking 


Bie nee: rustic furniture 


FIG. | 


it is merely 
“thrown together’ so to speak, 
and though this construction is 
hardly to be recommended it 
really has little effect on the de- 


well even when 


sired appearance. The real at- 
traction of rustic furniture is 


the ‘“‘woodsy” atmosphere its 
presence lends to most any 
garden, whether wooded or 
treeless. 


The difficulty in building it 
is not the construction, but the 
location and selection of the 
materials as to kind and suit- 
ability. Ordinarily, rustic furni- 
ture may be built of smooth- 
bark hickory, white oak, ash, 
birch or cedar. These woods 
offer the most in durability and 
appearance, yet even they vary 
somewhat as to the former qual- 
ity. The smooth-bark hickory 
and cedar seem to be favored in 
commercial construction, but 
any one of those mentioned and 
@ number of others may be 
used. If you wish the utmost 
In durability and appearance, 
the stock should be cut during 
the winter months and laid up 
In a dry place for several weeks 
before being assembled. If the 
Wood is cut in the early spring 
When the sap is running, or any 


time thereafter until late fall, 
the wood dries out quickly and 
is apt to check and crack, has 
less resistance to the weather, 
and the bark is almost sure to 
peel within a very short time. 

However, one cannot always 
cut the stock in the winter 
months and inasmuch as rustic 
furniture is easily and quickly 
made one may disregard this 
precaution, particularly where 
the furniture is desired in the 
setting of the summer cottage 
or permanent camp. Winter 
cutting and seasoning of the 
stock is, of course, to be recom- 
mended where you wish to 
make the rustic furniture a per- 
manent feature of the garden; 
then durability is a primary 
consideration, along with more 
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FIG. 2 
painstaking construction. In 
either case, few tools are 


needed. An axe to get out the 
stock in the rough, a rule, a 
turning saw to cut to finish 
length and shape the ends, the 
time-honored drawshave or a 
hollow auger to cut tenons on 
those parts that must support 
considerable weight and ham- 
mer and nails and brace and 
bits will cover the essentials. 
The stock should be selected 
with reasonable care, should be 
as straight and free of knots 
as possible and sound. Sec- 
ond growth is, of course, the 
most desirable, but is not al- 
ways available. Be careful to 
measure all the pieces required 
for a single piece of furniture 
when rough cutting and always 
allow about 2 in. at each end 
for finish cutting. Be sure there 
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are no knots at either end of 
each piece of stock as these 
will interfere with sound join- 
ery. Keep the stock dry after 
you cut it. 

Figs. 1-2 show the methods 
of construction that must, as a 
rule, be used by the home 
craftsman because of the lack 
of special machinery. In Fig. 
1 A is shown what is perhaps 
the quickest means of joining 
the rails to the legs when build- 
ing a settee or chair. First a 
1l-in. hole is bored in the leg 
about three-fourths way 
through, and a round tenon is 
cut on the joining end of the 
rail with the draw shave. The 
tenon should be shouldered as 
much as is possible with this 
tool and should taper only 
slightly so as to insure a tight 
fit throughout its length. Be- 
fore driving in place it is a good 
idea to coat the tenon and in- 
side the hole with waterproof 
spar varnish. Glue, even of the 
waterproof variety is of little, 
if any consequence as the join- 
ing surfaces can hardly be 
made sufficiently true to form 
a sound glue joint. A second 


method, much neater and more 
nearly like one type of joinery 


used in tne commercial product, 
is the cutting of the tenon by 
means of what is known as a 
hollow auger. This tool may be 
held in any ordinary brace and, 
as a rule, the opening which de- 
termines the size of the tenon 
is adjustable from 14 to 114-in., 
the knife or cutter being of 
such width that it will form a 


3,-in. shoulder as the maximum 
width of cut. This means that 
you can form 1-in. diameter 
tenons on round stock up to 
about 215-in. diameter, the max- 
imum length of the tenon being 
about 314-inches. A _ finished 
round tenon cut with this tool 
would appear like that in Fig. 
1B. A little care is necessary 
in starting the tenon but once 
sterted the tool cuts very fast 
and does an accurate job. An 
adjustable stop to determine the 
length of the tenon is provided 
with the tool. In either case 
the joint should be pinned with 
a short length of dowel for 
added strength and rigidity as 
the wood is almost sure to 
shrink in time with consequent 
loosening of the joint. Bore a 
hole, from the back side of the 
leg wherever possible, in such 
position that it passes through 
the tenon at right angles to its 
length and as far as possible 
from the end. Do not bore the 
hole clear through as it will 
then show in the finished work. 
Then drive home a short length 
of dowel. 

As the seat rails must meet 
at right angles on the same 
level, it is necessary that the 
holes taking the tenons be 
bored at right angles in the up- 
right and meet at the center 
of the piece. Each tenon should 
be cut the same in length as the 
depth of the hole and then the 
ends of the meeting tenons are 
mitered. The joints are then 
pinned with dowels. 

Still another method of joinery 
ig that shown in Fig. 1 C. The 
end of the rail is first sawed to 
such concave form that it fits 
snugly over the rounding con- 
tour of the upright, the bark 
on the latter being pared away 
as indicated. Holes are then 


bored both in the upright and 


in the end of the joining rail to 
take a 34 or 1-in. dowel, pre- 
ferably the latter size, the length 
of dowel being driven into the 
end of the rail first. When the 
joint has been assembled it is 
further strengthened by nail- 
ing as shown. 

Fig. 1 D shows how a pro- 
jecting arm rest is secured to 
the front leg of either a settee 
or chair of the type shown in 
Fig. 3. The hollowed end of 


the upright member (also the 
rail in Fig. 1 C) is formed by a 
curved cut with a turning saw 
as in Fig. 2 D, the curve being 
of the same contour as that of 
the rest so that the joint fits 
neatly. 


The turning saw, Fig. 


4B 
2 D is an indispensable tool for 
this particular work, as it would 
be awkward to attempt doing 
the same cuts, on a small band- 
saw. Though it might be done, 
of course, on the smaller pieces 
there is always the possibility of 
damaging the machine owing to 
the irregularity of the stock, 
and the difficulty of holding it 
on the small.table. The turn- 
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FIG. 3A 


ing saw costs but little more 
than a bandsaw blade and is a 
very handy tool for work other 
than this particular application. 
This same concave cut is made 
at the ends of all braces and 
back stays. On the braces the 
cut must be made at an angle 
with the piece. The bark should 
always be smoothed with the 
draw shave at the points where 
the parts join. After being fit- 
ted in this way the braces and 
stays are simply nailed in place. 
Knots that show in the finished 
piece should be pared down 
with the draw shave as in Fig. 
2 A and the exposed part coat- 
ed with spar varnish as are als» 
the joining ends of the braces 
and stays in Fig. 2, C. 

Not every homecrafter who 
builds rustic furniture will have 
available suitable slabs from 
which to cut the pieces so often 
used as bottoms or seats and it 
is, moreover, to be doubted if 
the additional feature of a slab 
seat is in any way desirable; 
certainly it is no particular aid 
to comfort. Better that the 
seats of both chairs and settees 
be made of 1 by 6-in. (or 4-in.) 
stock, either yellow pine or cy- 
press, the latter perhaps being 
best. Fig. 2 B shows one way 
of building the seat, the ends of 
the seat boards being supported 
on a cleat, A, to which they are 
nailed. This may be done 
where it is desired to have the 
rail show in the seat, and the 
same method may be used for 
the board top of a rustic table 
as in Figs. 8-9, where it is more 


desirable to have the top face 
of the board flush with the up- 
per edge of the rails. The ends 
of the slats may be cut at an 
angle for better fit. A some- 
what quicker way of making a 
board seat on either a settee or 
chair is to flatten the top edge 
of the front and back rails with 
the draw shave to obtain a bet- 
ter nailing surface as well as 
insure that the boards will be 
even, then cut the -seat boards 


FRONT VIEW 


about 21%4-in. longer than the 
outside to outside measurement 
across the rails, nailing the 
boards in such position that the 
ends project beyond the rails, 
More at the front than at the 
back as in Fig. 6. If you have 
4 power-driven sanding disk 
you can easily round the front 
€nd of each board, thus making 
@ neater job. For the best-ap- 


pearing work the seat boards 
should be either painted two 
coats of a desired color or sand- 
ed smooth and given two or 
three coats of spar varnish on 
both sides and edges before 
nailing in place. In any case 
the boards should be spaced 
about 14-in. apart. 

Fig. 3 shows two pieces of a 
type of rustic furniture that ap- 
pears especially well when 
made of birch, though it can, of 
course, be made of any of the 
woods mentioned. The design 
is such as to permit easy and 
quick construction. The gen- 
eral over all dimensions are the 
same as those given for the set- 
tee and chair in Figs. 6-7. The 
seat rails, which parts are sub- 
jected to the greatest strain, 
may be joined in any one of 
the three ways shown in Fig. 1, 
while the upper and lower back 
rails, the braces and center 
stays which form the back, and 
also the front braces and arm 
rests are joined in the manner 
shown in D, Fig. 1. The end 
braces are nailed in place as in 
Fig. 8. The leg stock for the 
settee should be about 8 or 314- 
in. diameter; the other parts, 
excepting the end braces and 
the stays and braces which form 
the back, may be about 21/-in. 
diameter. The stays and side 
braces may be about 114-inches. 


RUSTIC SETTEE END VIEW 


RUSTIC CHAIR SIDE VIEW 


FIG 7 
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It is, of course, impossible to 
cut the stock to exact size; ap- 
proximations are all that one 
can hope for, though with cer- 
tain woods it is possible to make 
a more accurate selection than 
with others. 

The sketches in Figs. 4-5 
show a somewhat more conven- 
tional design of rustic furniture 
suitable for building as a Set. 
Figs. 6-10 inclusive continue 
with plan views and the general 
over all dimensions. Detailed 
dimensions are not given for the 
reason that you would then be 
faced with the problem of se- 
lecting the stock to suit. Take, 
for example, the settee shown in 
Figs. 4-6; from this you will 
see that you will need two seat 
rails and one top back rail all 
the same length; two curved 
back legs, two front legs and 
two end seat rails, all corre- 
sponding pieces of the same 
length. The braces and the 
parts that form the back are 
cut and fitted after the frame 
has been assembled. When se- 
lecting the bent parts such as 
the back legs, the arm rests, 
one should try to get all pieces 
as near a uniform curve as pos- 
sible. The front legs of both 
chair and settee are curved out- 
ward slightly at the top. As- 
sembly of seat rails to legs is 
the same as that described in 
Fig. 1. Note also that the top 


back rail on both settee and 


FRONT VIEW 


SIDE VIEW 
RUSTIC ARCHED GATEWAY 
FIG. 1O 
arch. The gate should be 


chair in Fig. 4 is tenoned to the 
back legs, instead of being 
joined to the top as in Fig. 3 
and Fig 1, D. 

The construction of the table 
and rustic arched gateway will 
be seen from Figs. 8-10 and 
also the views in Fig. 5. The 
top of the table is square and 
the frame consists of four 
pieces, mitered at both ends, 
joined with nails and braced with 
two cross pieces, halved as shown. 
The top frame is then joined to 
the legs by means of the same 
joint as shown in Fig. 1, D. The 
lower cross spreaders between the 
four legs are halved at the cen- 
ter, tenoned to the legs and 
braced as shown in Figs. 5-8. 


The top is completed with slats . 


as in Fig. 2, B. Fig. 9 shows 


‘a,somewhat different type of 
‘square table that may be built 


to match the set if desired. 

The arched gateway is a 
somewhat more ambitious en- 
terprise, though not at all dif- 
ficult to build. The construc- 
tional details described above 
together with the over all di- 
mensions given in Fig. 10 will 
enable anyone to build it. If 
desired, the arched top might 
be omitted and in its place one 
might lay poles across, each of 
the same length as the first 
Spreader which supports the 


framed with round mortise and 
tenon 


joints and braced as 
shown to prevent its sagging. 
The gate should be hung on 
what is generally known as the 
screw-strap hinge, one member 
of which screws into the post 
with the outer end bent to form 


a pin. The eye end of the 
strap, which is_ bolted — or 
screwed to the gate, slips over 
this pin. 

For a complete set for the 
garden one should build a set- 
tee, a table and four chairs and 
arustic arch. These pieces will 
fit in with most any small gar- 
den setting or arrangement; if 
the garden offers the space for 
suitable arrangement without 
appearing overdone one might 
follow through with the same 
essential construction in making 
rustic bridges, fences, pergolas, 
playhouses, an arch and seat 
combination, driveway gates 
and the like. The pieces shown 
in the sketches are really little 
more than suggestions, as rustic 
furniture designs are of great 
variety, and if carefully made 
from sound stock the pieces will 
endure for many years. Another 
thought in connection with dur- 
ability is to allow the ends of 
all parts of the furniture which 
come in contact with the 
ground, to stand in creosote until 
they are thoroughly _ soaked. 
About once every two or three 
years they may be given another 
dose of creosote, and this is done 
by boring a 1%-in. hole slanting 
downward near the bottom of the 
post, pouring in creosote and 
plugging. 
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House and Garden. Novelties 
Continued from page 68 


many junk yards and a wheel three to 
four feet in diameter is best suited for the 
purpose. The shelves, of which three or 
four may be used can be nailed directly 
to two adjoining spokes. Some wheels. 


Shelves are nailed to the outer side of 
wheel with 212” box nails. 
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especially wagon wheels are quite heavy 
and require a solid support as shown in 
the drawing. The support can be used or 
the wheel can be fastened to a fence. The 
best location for the wheel is.a spot bor- 
dering the garden. The wheel should rest 
on brick or cement to avoid rot. Paint the 
wheel, shelves and post with an exterior 
white or cream paint. Colored flower pots 
containing plants are placed on the 
shelves and as a whole provides a colorful 
addition to the garden. 
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Building a Greenhouse 


O GIVE your garden stock.a long 

head start and, in fact to raise 
hardy bloom all year round, a very 
satisfactory and not too expensive 
greenhouse can be built against the 
house. This arrangement is mutually 
beneficial to cellar as well as plants, 
because the warmth of the cellar to 
that of the greenhouse, and vice versa. 

Size depends, of course, upon your 
requirements and the width of the 
wall space of house available. Concrete 
blocks will be satisfactory and less ex- 
Pensive. In excavating for the below 
Surface walls, take care not to disturb 
the footing of the established house 


wall. Set anchor bolts into the block 
walls for the 11%4 x 4” sill, upon which 
the sash bars are erected. Note that 
the bars are spaced 14” on centers for 
14 x 20” glass. On the bars the panes 
are lapped about an inch, but on the 
side walls the ends abutt. Glaziers 
points and plastic caulking compound 
hold them in place and seal them. 
The three ventilation openings are 
indispensable, and these can be large 
well puttied sash hinged on the roof, 
as shown, they set on top of the divid- 
ing rails in such a manner that rain 
is drained off whether open or closed. 
Note that the door is cut through 
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the cellar wall, and thus the cellar 
serves as a vestibule, tempering incom- 
ing air when the door is opened. Con- 
crete or wood steps lead up to the 
floor which is filled with about four 
inches of gravel or cinders for drain- 
age. 

The flower bench is built to provide 
a passage through the middle of the 
house and onto the earth as shown. 

This attractive greenhouse can eas- 
ily be built from the details and draw- 
ings given and should be of consider- 
able asset to the early gardener or year 
round enthusiast who will not have to 
be afraid of unseasonable weather. 


uilding A Garage 
reenhouse 


ALL 2X3" SPACEO 
13" ON CENTERS _ 


O GIVE your garden stock a 

long head start and, in fact, to 

raise hardy blooms all year 
round, a very satisfactory and not 
expensive greenhouse can be built 
against the end of the garage. This 
arrangement is mutually beneficial to 
car as well as to young plants, be- 
cause the warmth of the car contrib- 
utes to that of the greenhouse, and 
vice-versa. 

Size depends, of course, upon your 
requirements and the width of the 
garage. In excavating for the be- 
low-surface walls, take care not to 
disturb the footing of the established 
garage wall. Used brick will be sat- 
isfactory and less expensive than 
concrete. In either case, set anchor 
bolts into the walls for the two-by- 
fours upon which the studs are erect- 
ed. Note that the studs are spaced 
13” on centers and the rafters con- 
form to them. Along the middle 
outside surface of each stud and 
rafter, a strip of wood is nailed, and 
the glass panes are laid between 
these rails. On the roof the panes 
are lapped about one inch, but on 
side walls the ends abut. Glazier’s 
points and putty hold them in place 
and seal them. 

A ventilation opening is indis- 
pensible, and this can be a large, well 
puttied sash hinged on the roof, as 
shown. It sets on top of dividing 
rails in such a manner that rain is 
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drained off whether open or closed. 

Note that the entrance door is cut 
through the garage rear wall, and 
thus the entire garage serves as a 
storm vestibule, tempering incoming 
air when the door is opened. Con- 
crete or wood steps lead down to the 
floor which is filled with about four 
inches of gravel or cinders for drain- 
age. 

The flower bench is erected in the 
center of the floor to provide a pas- 
sage around three sides. Additional 
shelves are installed on .the garage 
wall. 

A very simple, inexpensive and 
satisfactory heating system is made 
somewhat in the form of a chick 
brooder, but having an electric heat- 
ing element instead of a light bulb. 
This can be made by any tinsmith, or 
even in the home workshop with 
scant knowledge of tin work. Tin 
snips and rivets are all that is neces- 
sary. The heating element can be 
purchased at any electric supply 
house, ten cent store or mail order 
house. The light cable, however, 
should be encased in a conduit to 
prevent shorting from moisture. 
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TOTEM POLES for your 
LOG CABIN 


HAT snug little log cabin TOTEM POLES MAKE ATTRACTIVE 
there in the woods has around it | LAWN ORNAMENTS | 


a good deal of comfort as well 
as romance and beauty, so why not 
add still another touch of romance 
to it? 

Most log cabins are left very plain 
when it comes to the poles holding 
up the porch roof, and they can be 
made to stand out brightly and still 
serve their full purpose by adding a 
touch of the Northwest Indians 
Totem Pole design to each of them. 
It is not nearly as hard as one might 
be led to believe at first glance. 

The illustration showing a log 
cabin with the totem poles and the 
middle pole’s wings acting as an 
added support, makes an unusual set- 
ting. 

Most of the handcrafts among the 
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Northwest coast Indians had “eyes,” 
be it the totem poles, blankets, 
spoons or canoes, so the “eyes” on 
the totem poles are of the greatest 
importance. 

The best tools for this job are: A 
small hand ax, a good sharp knife 
and a chisel. A saw may be used for 
the deeper recesses, although the 
finished product should be rather 
rough, and the figures as grotesque 
as possible. The back side of the 
poles should be left plain, either in 
their natural roundness or hewn flat 
from top to bottom. 

To start the designs, first mark off 
roughly the general outlines of the 
figures, front and sides, and then 
with the ax hew away the small 
recesses, after which it will be best 
to draw up the details of figures and 
faces. Then with the knife and chis- 
el, work out the contours of the eyes. 
noses, mouths, arms and legs. The 
sides where the flat wings are to be 
fastened should be left flat and the 
wings cut with the saw and then 
carved as shown in the larger dia- 
erams. In the central post there 
should be cut a deep notch to take 
the flat piece between the wings. 
This cut should be just deep enough 
where the wings are in place, their 
backs will be flush with the back of 
the pole. 

In the lower wing for the middle 
pole you will save time if this wing 
is made plain and the designs are cut 
from extra strips and then nailed on. 

The oblong eyes should be carved 
as shown in the cross section and de- 
tail of the eye, whereas the round 
eves are cut so the circle stands out 
and the round dot in the middle is 
carved in. 


When the poles are all carved they 
should be painted. There are two 
methods to use. The first and per- 
haps the fastest method is to stain 
them the same as the logs of the 
cabin, but if you care to have the 
work stand out well, and really show 
tue labor you put in them, they 
should be painted in bright colors on 
a dark background. Paint the whole 
pole a dark brown, and then. when 
dry, paint the bills of the birds in 
red, green or yellow. The bodies of 


birds and monsters can be. painted » 


white with red spots or they can be 
left the ground ce'or. The eyes are 
to be black with white backgrounds 
and black edges, and where there is a 
deep cut around them, this should 
be painted green or red. Outline the 
mouths red with white teeth, feet 


yellow with black claws and the nos- 
trils black. The side wings will look 
well painted green with the designs 
in red. The cut in the edges should 
be trimmed yellow. 

If a railing is used as shown 
above, the holes for their support 
should, of course, be drilled in the 
pole and through the wings. 

If you should care to add to the 
collection of totem poles on your 
place, two or even part of the third 
pole can. be carved out of one large 
cedar pole and be placed in the cen- 
tre of the grounds in front of the 
cabin. An old telephone post is good 
for this. 

For the desk a similar totem pole 
can be made from a block of white 
pine about 2” thick and from 12” to 
18” high. Place on a platform having 
a grove cut in it for pen and pencil 
and paint as shown. 

To carry out the whole scheme in 


the totem pole design, a small pole 
may be carved with, say two figures. 
On the flat top of the head you. can 
place your mail box. 

If the bill on the top Thunderbird 
should be made longer than the pole 
will ‘allow, this can be carved as 4 
horn, separately, and then inserted 
in a hole made in the face of the bird. 
It is a project. that will take you a 
dew days, but-well worth the effort. 

If you have a cabin and the poles 
are in place, do not take them down 
but carve them right where they are. 
If you are putting up new poles lay 
them on saw horses and work while 
they are convenient. 

Other designs for totem poles can 
readily be secured from steamship 
or railroad offices having transporta- 
tion to Alaska and British Columbia, 
and many of the pictures on such 
literature will also give you the color 
combinations. 


olorful “KEEP OUT” Signs 


HE three colorful “beware of the 

dog” signs shown form novel de- 
partures from the crudely-lettered 
squares of wood which all to often 
detract from the appearance of a 
fence or gate. They are eye-com- 
pelling, and their humorous aspect 
tends to make the warning more 
cordial in tone. 

The procedure in making any of 
the signs is the same. Enlarge the pat- 
tern to the proper size by means of the 
squares, transfer to wood about 3%” 
in thickness, and jig-saw to shape. 
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Sand the front of the sign to a smooth 


finish. Stain the edges and back, then 
apply a coat of shellac over the entire 


novelty. When this is dry, finish the 
front with quick-drying enamels in 
the desired colors. A coat or two of 
clear varnish over the entire sign will 
serve to further protect it from the 
elements. 

The sign may be mounted on a 
wooden gate with round head screws. 
If the sign is to be affixed to a wire 
gate, drive several small screw eyes 
into the back of the sign, after which 
it may easily be secured in place with 
a bit of wire. 
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BLACK EYEBROWS, 
NOSE, ANDO MOUTH. 


LETTERS SEPARATED 
WITH BLACK LINES. 


Cranes for Garden or 


Lily Pool 


HESE cranes, in two different 

attitudes, will gracefully adorn 
your garden or lily pool, and they 
are very easy to make. 

The outlines of the two figures are 
shown laid out on squares for easy 
reproduction. It is important that you 
follow the grain of the wood as in- 
dicated, otherwise weakness is bound 
to result. 

After you have made a full sized 
pattern for each of these figures. 
trace them on 1”x12” boards of any 
kind, which are fairly well seasoned. 
If you will cover the back of the pa- 
per, under the outlines, with a soft 
lead pencil, you will simplify the trac- 
ing job. 

Cut to the outlines with a jig or 
band saw, then drill two 14” holes in 
each to receive the legs, which are 
YY” dowel rods. Glue the rods in with 
a water-proof glue. 

Sharpen the lower ends of each so 
they may be easily forced into the 
ground, Sand the wood well, then 
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apply two coats of outside white 
paint. Use color paint for bills and 
eyes, and black to outline the wings. 
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NEW DESIGNES IN 
WEATHERVANES 


HE sea gull, appropriate for a 
beach cottage, is carved from 
white pine to the shape outlined 
in the squared diagram and a short 
length of brass dish inserted for the 
Wings and tail are cut" 
from galvanized sheet iron and 
‘aaented. as indicated. 
For the staff use a teapth of 9/16” . 


‘cold rolled steel and turn a shoulder 


on one end to fit easily in the bush- 
ing in the gull’s body. The lower 


end of the staff is mounted in a 
wood block which in turn is screwed 
to an angle plate. 

Another novel design is the little 
eirl and dog straining against the 
wind as they go to market. 


This 


can be cut from galvanized iron, or 
scroll-sawed from quarter-inch ply- 
wood and mounted on the hardwood 
arrow. The figures should be painted 
in bright colors, and the standard 
can be the same as for the sea gull. 

Galvanized pipe can be used for a 
standard by cutting four slots in one 
end and spreading to fit the roof. 
The upper end ‘is threaded for a pipe 
cap, and a countersunk plug” is 
welded in the lower end. Partially 
filled with oil, this mounting will 
turn easily and never squeak. ‘Tin 
snips will suffice for cutting ordinary 
galvanized sheet; heavier material 
can be cut with a cold chisel by lay- 
ing the work on a lead sheet. 


SEE NEW DESIGNS Page 96 
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